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Books THAT TEACHERS SHOULD READ! 


ELEMENTS OF PSYCHOLOGY. with special » 


ications to the Art of Teaching. By James SuLLY, M.A. On the basis of OUT- 
INES OF PSYCHOLOGY. Abridged by the author for the use of Schools. 


Teachers, Reading Circles, and Students generally, with many — c 

and newly written matter, ing it substantially a distinct work. This is the 
book adopted by the Reading Circles and Normal Classes that have thus far pre- 
scribed Sully’s Pepchelegy as a text-book. 


NOTICE.—All abridgments, revisions, or editions of this work not by Mr. 
Sully are unauthorized. 


PRIOCB, $1.50. 
SPENCER’S Education. A 3 
BAIN’S Education as a Science. . ‘ 








$1.25. 





° ‘ ° 1.75. 
JOHONNOT’S Principles and Practice of Teaching. . s- 208 
BALOWIN’S Art of School Management. : ; . 1.50. 
SULLY’S Outlines of Psychology. yet vy j 3.00. 
BAIN’S Moral Science. A Compendium of Ethics. 1.50, 


MacARTHUR’S Education in Its Relation to Manual Industry. 1.50. 











CHOATE’S Elements of English Speech. . . wa 
HODGSON’S Errors in the Use of English. . ; ‘ 1.50 
ro RMU eects Rear Sa ae 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers. 


CUTTER’S NEW PHYSI- 
OLOGICAL CHARTS, 


OR HUMAN AND COMPARATIVE 
ANATOMICAL PLATES. 


These charts, nine in number, are exe- 
cuted in the best manner, being artistic- 
ally shaded and colored, and printed with 
great care upon tinted paper, from litho- 
graphic stones. The mountings, including 
the rollers, muslin backs, etc., are of 
superior workmanship. They are the only 
school charts containing illustrations of 
comparative anatomy. They include a 
greater number of plates than, and are 
prepared in a manner far superior to, any 
series ever before offered. 

Teachers will find them peculiarly adap- 
ted to Dr. Cutter’s New series on Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, which has been very 
recently issued. 

Considering the great expense incurred 
in the production of these charts, the 
prices are exceedingly moderate. 


Complete, in Nine Numbers, $12.00. 





LIPPINGOTT’S NEW 
SCIENCE SERIES, 


For High Schools and Academies. 





THE LATEST AND BEST TEXT-BOOKS ON 


ASTRONOMY, CHEMISTRY, PHYSIOLOGY, 
and NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


RECOMMEN DED and INDORSED by the BEST 
EDUCATORS AND AUTHORITIES. 


THE SERIES CONSISTS OF 
Sharpless & Philips’s Natural Philoso- 
phy, Sharpless & Philips’s Astronomy, 
Cutter’s Comprehensive Physiology, 
Greene’s Chemistry. 


These are New Books not Revisions. 


These books are all handsomely ilus- 
trated. and bound in a new, attractive and 
substantial manner. Copies of any of the 
above sent to teachers, for examination, 





upon receipt of 75 cents. 








New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, PuBLIsHERrs, 
715 & 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 


F. M. Ambrose 87 Eranklin 8t., Boston. M. V. Calvin, Augusta, Ga. B. K, Benson, 
Austin, Tex. 











MANSON'S 
BLANKS 


features in the use of Spelling 
Blanks, and hence do not have 
to imitate others. The series meet 
every possible demand. 


They contain all the original|Elementary Writing Speller. 


'Writing Spellers, Nos. 1, 2 
Model Speller. 
Sroecerry Speller. 


Send 5c. for sample of either by mail, 
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A Book That Every Teacher Should Have. 
The Teachers’ Manual ts esses 
of the Normal Music Course. fe s*ses.., —— 
By Jonn W. Turts and H. E. Hout. 
Price to Cente. : 
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8. A. MAXWELL & CO., 


Yor«. CHICAGO. 


SPECIMEN PACES. 


From the READERS, CHARTS and TEACHERS 
MANUAL, and SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY 
and EXCHANGE PRICE-LIST, 
mailed free to any 
on application. 


EDGAR O. SILVER, General Agent. 
90 Franklin &treet, Boston, Mass. 








FOUR GREAT BOOKS ON 


THE FOUR, POST-PAID, FOR $4.20. 








TEACHING! 


PATRIDGE’S “QUINCY METHODS”) PARKER'S TALES ON TEACHING. TaTES. PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCA-| FITCH’S LECTURES ON TEACHING, 
ILLUSTRATED. Given by Cox. Feapas w. ream Gormperty By T. Tats. Revised and Annotated by E. E. By J. G. Freon, ons of Hex Mature sapegstors 
~, Bas eebeat, Horan! Perk, Iiimoke. on ieee WD Lelia E. so. ame Normal Soncol 0 =p), laid mrs = 
County Normal = Normal . mer : a pao BP Le pages. $1.00. 
One large 17mo volume of 696 pages, =| Square 16mo es, 188 po... print Gidion 6 stteainnecieland but| EXTRACT FROM AMERICAN PREFACE. 
number of several cloth’ Seventh Edition. Price. $1.00, post-paid. in every . humo "| “Teachers everywhere among English speak - 
plates. Price, $1.50. book so standard that ion will be are far supertor to the | ing people have hailed Mr. Fitch's work as an in- 
meen pe tamara Heat ne description Ti Ue |, Tale has long been a standard work in Bng-| valuable aid for almost every ind of instruc- 
The book consists in “the presentation of act- 7 ae book Toethods | 22d. published many years ax®, most tion and school organization. It combines the 
ual lessons,” not to be taken strictly as models, | has Just adopted it for on of its tea is in direct line with the New and the practic:l; it is based cn 
but as It presents actual practice in the teaching. Education. . Parker strongly recommends it, chology ; it gives admirable advice on eve —" 
School-Hoom, of the theory set. forth in “ Talks} “ We commend this book to the body of | as one of the best books for teachers who desire econ ¥ with teaching, from the fura 
on Teaching,” and comprises a series of earnest teachers. It contains a of twenty- | to study the foundation principles. Our edition | ing of a school-room to, the preparation of ques- 
Lesoms erring the fet four years of canon five full, clear, and much needed p Be pF, hp for examination. Ite style is si ly 
x peare weeks vase — the principles that underite 5 Sm cicen gad sone thes have hese replaned pete | clear, vigorous, and harmonious.” 
it. Sootrens Vi. ey vit ane up the a » | 0f Education. In re-reading the book, I recog-| “This is eminently the work of a man of wir- 
second, third, and fourth years in order. From the author of “Primary Object Lessons. nise the fact, that it given me more substan-| dom and experience. He takes a broad and com- 
do much ia leading | tial to Seaehiog ones Saee wark| paamanaive View of the work of the teacher, and 
Col Parker s © “Quiney Methods! chenlé bo teachers to a deeper = I ever studied. nS Et Gove wo Lad JT) —-f4. ae are Sores of the 
that time it was book most caref ion." —New 
tru vt hh gage Se development. —N. A. GALE moh. W Pane. | Tournal of 
containing full descriptions and contents on application. 
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E are greatly encouraged by the 
W letters we receive from all parts of 
the country. A large part of our 
paper could be filled with them. A lead- 
ing county superintendent recently wrote: 
“No papers of any description have so 
broadened my views as have yours. They 
are not alone instructive, they are inspir- 
ing. They assail long-standing abuses, are 
aggressive, spirited, and strong in thought. 
They are just what the world of education 
has long needed. If your papers were 
thoughtfully read by all my teachers, edeu- 
cation in this locality would improve many- 
fold.” 


We are giad to announce that Mr. W. W. 
Knowles of Sterling, Ill., will hereafter have 
charge of our Western Office at 315 
Wabash Ave., Chicago. We ask for him 
the kind favors of our friends in Illinois 
and Wisconsin. 











‘THE most misapprehended word in all modern 

educational literature is the word ‘‘ method.” 
Wehear of new methods, old methods, my meth- 
od, and your meuhod. There is no madness in a 
method, although there is no method in. madnegs. 





used. Webster says it is an ‘‘orderly process.” 
Sir William Hamilton says, ‘a rational progress.” 
A method implies arrangement, arrangement means 
system, under every system there are principles, 
underneath principles are facts. This is the 
foundation stone—facts. These arranged lead us to 
discover principles, principles classified create a 
system, and from systematic principles arise the 
cap-stone of all, methods. A method is not a man- 
ner, a mode, or a way, but it is the scientific end of 
all educational work. He who has a method has 
the best educational prope:ty he can own. 


> 





I will not do it.” was said 
by a young man in public life. He had 
learned the right in school, not at home. That 
young man belongs to an army that is to save our 
country. Bribe-takers, secret corruptors, political 
bargainers for personal gain, buyers of votes, be- 
long.to another army, but they are bound to be de- 
feated. The contest is hot this year, but it will be 
hotter next year, and it will continue to grow hot- 
ter and hotter until victory shall be declared for 
truth, honesty, right, and God! The men and 
women who are to fight out this battle in our 
country are now in school five days every week, 
and it depends upon their teachers on which side of 
this conflict they shall be found twenty years from 
to-day! There is something taught every day in 
every school-room, as much above the three R’s as 
heaven is above the earth. What is it ? 


66 q" IS NOT RIGHT; 





I IES in business teach children dishonesty. The 
~ following incident recently occurred: ‘‘ A cer- 
tain gentleman, whose wife had been repeatedly 
disappointed by not receiving a dress which she 
had ordered, went himself to the dress-maker’s, and 
said, ‘Madam, have you any good reason for 
breaking your promise to my wife these three 
times? ‘Oh,’ she replied, ‘this is our busy season, 
and we are driven with work.’ ‘ But your promise,’ 
urged the gentleman. ‘I know it, but I could not 
help it.’ ‘Do you mean to say,’ ,ersisted he, ‘that 
you made promises, knowing that you could not 
keep them?’ ‘Oh, that’s the way we all have to 
do,’ apologized she; ‘ we should lose our trade if we 
didn’t. ” 
If trade and work cannot be conducted in strict- 
ly honorable ways, it had better not be con- 
ducted at all, at least, nothing but the most open, 
transparent honesty should be allowed to enter the 
school-room. Any sort of deception by the teacher 
or any exercise that even suggests the possibility of 
it to the pupil, shoul! have no place in the school 
exercise. ; 





(THE boy who sees his father adulterate his goods, 

and arrange his best fruit upon the top of the 
box, is taught object lessons he doesn’t forget. The 
following incidents were recently told: ‘‘ ‘Come,’ 
said a certain mother to her little boy, ‘ take this; 
it is something good.’ The child was evidently sus- 
picious, but after many earnest assurances on the 
part of his mother, he took the medicine, but it was 
intensely bitter, and rejecting it at once, his young 
voice was raised in angry reproaches against his 
mother for telling him such a lie. ‘No, my dear,’ 
said she, ‘I have told you no lie. The medicine is 
good; it is good to cure you. That is what I meant’ 
‘Good to cure me!’ cried he, with a look of perfect 
contempt. ‘You cheated me. You know you did.’ 
Yes, he was right; and by that act she lost the con- 
fidence of her boy.” ‘‘A little girl, hearing her 
mother say to the clerk, after she had taken samples 
from several pieces of goods, that she would call in 
the afternoon and make some purchases, said, 


advising possible from September until July. A 
child cannot be more certainly corrupted than by 
hearing good advice and seeing a bad exemplification 
of it. Preaching is easy; it’s the practising that 
tells. 
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N®! is alittle word, but the ability to say it has 
saved thousands of young men, and the want 
of such ability has ruined thousands of others. 
Two things will save anybody, young or old—a 
knowledge of the truth and the courage to say no 
when tempted to do wrong. The members of the 
recent Board of Aldermen of this city are believed to 
be guilty of bribery. The charter of the Broadway 
street railroad was sold for a trifle, and bribes were 
pocketed by those who voted to give the valuable 
franchiseaway. When the moncy-bag was shaken 
before their eyes, they lost the moral courage to re- 
sist its influence. The crisis in the moral history of 
a young person often is when he is exposed to his 
first great temptation. This trial is certain to come, 
and the road is pretty certain to be up grade, or 
down grade afterward. A strong, thorough, and 
clear conviction of what the right is, is first; sec- 
ond, power to say ‘No! J will not /” against jeers, 
taunts, accusations of cowardice, innuendoes, and 
abuse. 





NTELLIGENCE must precede action. To know 


clearly the situation is the first thing. Facts 
first, judgment next, action last. The judging 
powers exist in all men ; God gave them. It is in 


the province of man to aid the accumulation and 
arrangement of facts. It has been an unfortunate 
thing that the child has not been left free to judge 
concerning facts. He has been told you must come 
to certain conclusions. Men have believed, because 
they have been told to believe, that ‘the king is 
divine.” Buta part of the world has learned that 
politically ‘all men are equal.” Ignorance is the 
cause of most of the suffering that the human race 
experiences. ‘ Let the light enter.” 





[Ty the year 1849 a conversation took place be- 
tween Baroness Von Marenholtz-Bulow and 
Froebel : 

Baroness.—‘‘ You are interested, I see, in the edu- 
cation of the people.” 

Froebel.—‘‘ Yes, it is that which is most needed 
at this crisis.” 

Baroness.—‘‘ Unless the people are other than 
they are, all the splendid ideals that we are build- 
ing in the present for the future are in vain; they 
cannot be realized ” 

Froebel.—‘‘ That is true, but the other people will 
not come unless we raise them. Therefore we must 
be busy with the children.” 

Baroness.—‘‘ But where shall the right education 
come from? What is called education seems mostly 
sin and folly, putting human nature into the 
straight-jacket of conventional prejudices and un- 
natural laws, cramming the mere brain with what 
stifles all healthy germs.” 

Froebel.—‘* Well, I have found something that 
will make untrammeled development possible. 
Come and visit my institution, and we shall under- 
stand ourselves better.” 

The visit was made. The Baroness remembers 
one sentence she heard from Froebel: ‘‘ Man isa 
creative being.” Mark—not a receptive being—one 
to receive words for twenty years of his life and 
call it an education,—buta CREATIVE being. How 
much of our education is conventionalism to-day ¢ 
How much is cramming / 

The reform that is needed, and is sure to come, 
\has but begun. Be ready. 








‘Mamma, you said that at all the other stores.’” JE should have nothing but contempt for a man 
Look at the meaning of the word. Come to theroot| Actual lessons like these do far more to fix W 





of the matter, and judge how the word ought to be 





character than all the perfunctory preaching and | as for one whose pride leads him to disinherit them. 


who inherits his opinions, but not as much 
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THE SUPERINTENDENT. 


The primary work of a superintendent is not to 
examine, but to help. His coming to the school should 
be looked forward to by the teacher more than by the 
pupils. His work is with the teacher. lt is wrong for 
the school to be constantly goaded into study by the in- 
centive of his visit, The reaction, after he has been in 
the school, will more than compensate for the increased 
action before he came. 

When a superintendent examines a school, it should be 
for the purpuse of ascertaining how much mental power 
the pupils have, not how many facts they have learned. 
It is not his business to find out whether they can ex- 
tract the cube root of any number, or accurately draw a 
map of a given state, but what ability have they for 
thinking and doing. Can they converse? Can they de- 
scribe an article new to them? Can they write a story 
about a picture? Do they give attention? How well is 
their imagination cultivated. Is their reason develop- 
ing? Have they clear ideas of the world as it really is? 
Are their moral characters growing? 

After a superintendent has visited a number of schools 
in a certain part of his district, he should call the teach- 
ers together and talk to them. In a friendly but plain 
way, he can point out to them their mistakes, and pro- 
pose and answer questions. Such meetings should be 
required by law. Much good that might come from a 
superintendent's visit is lost for want of these informal 
conferences. They should not be examinations in the 
usual meaning of that word, but talks and discussions, 

Some superintendents have the faculty of keeping 
their teachers in hot water for fear of an annual exami- 
tion. They are continually urging them to prepare for it, 
and the teachers are as continually wondering what sort 
of questions they willask, Old geographies, grammars, 
histories, and arithmetics are ransacked in order to find 
suppositional queries. It is a weariness to the flesh, and 
it is to be hoped we shall soon come to a conclusion of 
the whole matter. One examination is enough, unless 
the applicant fails, in which case, he should be ex- 
amined again; but these annual torments are vexatious 
and unprofitable. If a teacher is doing good work,if she 
is improving herself, if she has sympathy, inspiration, 


and cheerfulness, let her go on, encourage her to go on, 
but it is cruelty to keep her eternally grinding away on 
technical questions that may or may not come up in her 
teaching. An examination and criticism of her work 
and methods are just the thing, but a continual repetition 
of an examination of her knowledge of the latitude and 


longitude of Mozambique, is not. A teacher may have 
all knowledge, and not be able to teach; on the other 
hand, she may have little technical knowledge of 
many things, and yet be able to teach. We have exalted 
text-book knowledge too high, and depreciated teaching 
ability too low. Let us seek to attain a happy medium. 

The superintendent's relation to the parents is a most 
important question. His influence with them is usually 
great, and it should be actively exerted for good. How 
this can be done will be the study of all superintending 
officers who are alive to the opportunities of their 
office. 





AN UNCONSTITUTIONAL HUMBUG. 


Ir it is outrageously unconstitutional and impracticable 
for the federal government to aid the states educationally, 
why is it not commercially? The rivers and harbors 
bill is now before the house, and a majority of the rep- 
resentatives seem to be making ready to vote with an 
eye single to the wishes of their constituents. Over 
fifteen millions are called for by the measure, an im- 
mense part of which is made up of appropriations for 
projects which cannot claim national or even real local 
importance. The money is to be put apparently where 
it will do the most good politically, Here, for instance, 
is one million for that great maritime state, with its 
great bays and tide-water harbors, Kentucky ; and an- 
other for Missouri. We wish some consistent enemy of 
the educational bill could be found who would also op- 
pose the rivers and harbors bill. The same arguments 
against one could also be urged against the other. Let 
us see. The following arguments are urged in favor of 
the general government helping the various states com- 
mercially. This has been the custom from the first. It 
is right for all the states to assist in doing in any part of 
the country what will be for the general good. The 
Mississippi River is a waterway for commerce, It is as 
much, andeven more, to the interests of the Northern 
States that its outlets should be deepened as for the 
Southern. The expense of keeping the river in navigable 
condition should be borne by all thestates, It is as much 





for the interest of Illinois as for New York that the Erie 
Canal should be widened and deepened. Should New 
York pay all the cost of this improvement? 

It will not promote the imbecility of a state to give it 
judicious federal aid. History fully proves the correct- 
ness of this assertion. If such is the result of govern- 
mental aid there is not a state in the union that would 
not to-day be imbecile, for all have received this aid. 
Unjust and excessive burdens placed on one section more 
than on another promotes its commercial poverty. 

Would it be right for New York City to keep all the 
money it receives for customs, taxes, and internal 
revenue? Why should she be obliged to pay it over to 
the general government? For example, the post-office 
of New York City pays a large excess into the treasury 
of the post-office department at Washington. This goes 
to all the states. This is not just, if the doctrine is sound 
that each state must manage its own affairs and not re- 
ceive or give money to the central government for the 
benefit of the whole country. 

Here is the clinching, and, to us, unanswerable argu- 
ment. 

If it is right for the general government to take money 
from all the states and then apportion it to all the states 
as it is needed for promoting the general welfare in one 
department, it is in all departments. In other words, if 
it is a right and a duty for congress to aid Kentucky and 
Missouri to improve their commerce, it is also right to 
help the same states to improve the quality of their brains 
and morals, for from thought, intelligence, and morality 
comes all the prosperity we have. Without them our 
rivers would no more need improving than the rivers of 
Central Africa. If congress can vote money to improve 
a river it can also vote money to improve aschool. It is 
hard for the teachers of this country to see the consis- 
tency of the following positions : 

It is constitutional and necessary for the general go- 
vernment to grant aid to the states for the purpose of 
improving commerce. 

It is unconstitutional and unnecessary for the general 
government to grant aid to the states for the purpose of 
improving intelligence and morality. 


THE SUMMER SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 
AMHERST COLLEGE. 





This school is under the direction of W. L. Montague, 
M.A., professor of modern languages in Amherst Col- 
lege. 

LOCATION, 

The village of Amherst is one of the most beautiful 
and healthful in Massachusetts. It is situated upon an 
elevation commanding an extensive vie w of the charm- 
ing and picturesque valley of the Connecticut, which 
has always been greatly admired and loved by the grad- 
uates of the college. The scenery in every direction is 
rich and varied, and delightful excursions can be taken 
to the neighboring mountaims, from the summits of 
which (particularly that of Mount Holyoke) may be en- 
joyed some of the most beautiful views that can be 
found in any country. The fine college buildings are 
admirably located on the most elevated part of the pla- 
teau, in the centre of the town, and are surrounded 
with ample grounds and pleasant shade. 


METHOD AND AIM. 


The instruction is based on what is popularly known 
as the ‘‘ Natural Method,” or the ‘‘ Inductive Method,” 
but modified according to the genius and individuality 
ofeach teacher. The chief aim is to so interest the 
learner in the study, using only the language to be 
learned as the medium of communication, that work 
shall become a pleasure and an inspiration rather than 
a task, and thus the greatest possible amount of prog- 
ress may be made inagiven time. By this method the 
pupil learns not only to read but also to write and speak 
the language, and to understand it when spoken by 
others. Most remarkable results have been witnessed, 
and attainments made that were utterly impossible un- 
der the old method. One explanation of the wonderfully 
rapid progress made may be found in the fact that—be- 
sides the conversation at table and with associates— 
three, four, or even five hours each day may be spent in 
classes, under native teachers noted for their ability and 
success ; and thus pupils can have more practice, and 
consequently gain greater familiarity with a language 
in five weeks than is possible in ordinary schools during 
as many months. 

Another aim is to interest teachers in the latest and 
best methods of teaching language ; to give them valu- 
able hints and suggestions that shall enable them to re- 





turn to their work with new vigor and enthusiasm. The 
amount of study is entirely optional, offering no task to 
the weary teacher seeking rest amid new scenes, but 
furnishing a broad field for the energies of the vigorous 
and earnest scholar. The morning is devoted to recita- 
tions, the afternoon and evening to lectures, art, music, 
or recreation. 

Thus the five weeks spent in this pleasant summer re- 
sort will be found rich in improvement, combined with 
rest and social enjoyment. 

PLAN OF WORK—ADVANTAGES. 

The classes meet in the commodious recitation and 
lecture rooms of the college every week day, except Sat- 
urday. Instruction is given in French, German, Italian, 
Spanish, Latin, Greek, Hebrew, English, and the pbhil- 
osophy of syntax. There are three grades of classes in 
French and German, with three hours of instruction in 
each grade. Beginners in either language can have 
three hours of instruction daily with three different 
teachers, to whom the language is vernacular, thus hav- 
ing an excellent opportunity for acquiring a correct pro- 
nunciation. Circles for conversation and repetition, or 
review of the daily lessons are also formed, with com- 
petent leaders. A class of children has daily lessons of 
one hour in French. While prominence is given to mod- 
ern languages, special advantages are also offered in 
ancient languages, and in the accessory departments of 
science, art, and music. As is well known, the efficien- 
cy of the department of practical chemistry in Amherst 
College is unsurpassed. The collection of casts in the 
art gallery is one of the largest and best selected in the 
United States. The new and convenient lil:rary build- 
ing contains more than 40,000 volumes, offering peculiar 
facilities for students engaged in special work. All 
members of the school have free admission to the art 
gallery, the valuable and instructive cabinets of natural 
history, and the library of the college. 


EXPENSES. 

The charges for tuition, during the entire session, are 
$15.00, payable in advance, including (one or) all of the 
languages except Anglo-Saxon and Hebrew. For any 
part of the session, the charge will be $5. per week, or 
$1.50 per day. For the accessory studies, Anglo-Saxon 
and Hebrew, the tuition will be as follows, for all mem- 
bers of the School of Languages : Anglo-Saxon, $5.; He- 
brew, $5.; chemistry lectures, $10.; laboratory work (af- 
ternoons only) $10.; (all day) $18.; lectures and full 
laboratory work, $25.; vocal music, teacher's class, $2. ; 
chorus class, $1.; piano, $10.; art, sketching out of doors, 
$5.; in-door work, $5. For those not members of the 
School of Languages, there will be in each class an ad- 
ditional charge of $5. The lectures in every department 
and the studies in English are free to all members of the 
school, Others may obtain the same privileges by the 
payment of $5. Pleasant rooms can be secured at prices 
varying from $1.25 to $4. per week, and table board from 
$3.50 to $5. per week. The price of board, including 
room, will vary according to location—in families from 
$5. to $8. per week. 

The Session of 1886, extends from July 5, to Aug. 6. 

THE FACULTY. 


Victor F. Bernard, B.A., professor of French; Carl 
Siedhof, Jr., professor of German; Henry C. Johnson, 
M.A., LL.B., professor of the Latin language and liter- 
ature; Amédée de Rougemont, B.A., instructor in 
French ; Henry R. Lang, Ph.D., German; Miss E. H. 
Rockwell, Latin; Rev. Jean Syvret, French ; Mrs. Elise 
M. Traut, German; Mile. Marianne C. Jacot, French ; 
Rev. John W. Haley, M.A., Hebrew and Greek ; Teofilo 
E. Comba, Italian and vocal music; Caskie- Harrison, 
M.A., philosophy of syntax and English; G. Gilbert 
Pond, M.A., practical chemistry; Francis L. Palmer, 
B.A., Anglo-Saxon and early English; W. G. deColigny, 
B.A., Spanish ; Wm. G. Schauffler, German ; Edwin B. 
Woodin, B.A., mathematics and Latin; Frederick L. 
Eno, Latin ; Wm. T. Mather, Latin; Miss Harnette Bow- 
doin, drawing, painting, and sketching; Miss Marian A. 
M. Heming, piano. 





Do our teachers know that there is a strip of land sev- 
eral millions of acres in extent, marked “ public land,” 
lying between the States of Kansas and Colorado and 
Texas, and that it was left out by mistake in the original 
surveys, and is not included in any State or Territorial 
jurisdiction? It is not reached by United States law. 
It is wholly without a judicial authority, and is, conse- 
quently, the abode of the very worst classes in the 
country. Cattle thieves and criminals resort to it as 4 
refuge, and have established ranches here without 
molestation. 
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THE SARATOGA SUMMER SCHOOL OF MOD- 
ERN LANGUAGES. 





This school is under the direction of Dr. Sigmon M. 
Stern, of the School of Languages, 27 East 44th Street, 
New York City. 

To teach the modern languages with a pure pronuncia- 
tion, in a manner as thorough and agreeable as practi- 
cal, amidst appropriate surroundings, has been the aim 
of this institution ; and because it has succeeded well in 
the past, it trusts that it will continue to do so in the 
future. More than seven hundred students, ladies and 
gentlemen, have received instruction during the past 
year, and a like number the year before Only a few 
were attracted by the advertisements of the journals ; 
the majority came through the recommendations of the 
students, who knew the school, its work, its professors, 
its text-books, and its method. This institution recom- 
mends itself: because it tolerates but one method of 
teaching the languages—the Natural Method, in'small 
classes, and by competent professors. This institution 
recommends itself because the text-books for the stu- 
dents were especially prepared for them, and were found 
of such value generally, that according to the pub- 
lisher’s account more than thirty thousand copies of 
them were in use throughout the country during the 
past few years. It is a recommendation for this insti- 
tion that many other schools of languages in this city 
and in other cities have been established and formed 
after its plans and principles, and that men prominent 
in the various walks of life have lent their names to 
promote the welfare of this school, of its method, and 
books. 

The entire faculty of ‘‘Stern’s School of Languages, 
of New York City,” has placed itself at the disposal of 
the department of modern languages of the Saratoga 
Summer School. 

There will be three grades for the study of the German 
language. German exclusively is used in all the grades 
as the means of communication. The use of English 
will not be permitted. 

There will be three grades for the study of the French 
language. French exclusively is used in all the grades. 
The use of English will not be permitted. 

A special study will be made of French idioms. 1. 
Coup d’ ceil sur la littérature de la Renaissance : Marot, 
Ronsard, Rabelais, Montaigne, Malherbe. 2. XVII¢ 
siécle, genre dramatique: analyse d’ Iphigénie en Aulide 
de Racine ; analyse de’Avare de Moliére. Genre épique 
et lyrique: quelques fables de La Fontaine ; le Lutrin 
de Boilean. Eloquence: Bossuet, oraisons funébres. 
8. XVIIIe siécle, Biographies de Voltaire et de J. J. 
Rousseau. 

A course of four lectures in German will be delivered 
by Mr. Menco Stern. Subject: ‘Der Rhein und seine 
Sagen.” The reunions have been a very pleasant feat- 
ure of the Summer School. They will be continued this 
year, At these social gatherings, French and German 
only were used, games were played, recitations given, 

represented, etc. There will be weekly excur- 
sions, devoted to instruction in the languages and to 

Pleasure. At the tables German and French will be 
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Spanish class will be in charge of the Spanish professor, 
of Stern’s School of Languages, of New York City. 
In order to present in full the methods employed by 


Dr. Stern, we are happy to be able to give our readers a 
valuable discussion from his pen, on the 


NATURAL METHOD OF TEACHING THE 
MODERN LANGUAGES. 


There have been students who have acquired a 
thorough knowledge and mastery of foreign languages 
—sometimes with astonishing rapidity—having had 
but imperfect means to aid them. 

There have been teachers who have achieved remark- 
able success in their profession, with but imperfect 
books from which help could be obtained. 

No doubt such remarkable students, and such effi- 
cient teachers are existing now as well as before, and 
it is not to them of such great importance as to what 
method of teaching and what books for teaching are in 
use, because they will learn and teach well under all— 
even the most difficult circumstances. 

But it is the great majority—the great mass of stu- 
dents and teachers to whom the question of methods 
and b-oks is indeed of importance. If the clear and 
warming light of the sun of knowledge is hidden by the 
dark clouds of obscurity, indefiniteness, and inexact- 
ness, how shall knowledge become the common good 
of all, as air and sunlight are? 

Though I seldom express myself in disapproving terms 
as to the usual methods of teaching modern languages, 
I will say here, that I have the very best reasons to be- 
lieve these usual methods to be extremely superficial 
and unscientific, in spite of all the affirmaiions to the 
contrary. 

It is on account of these methods that college students 
acquire but rarely a love for the study of language, and 
that class-work is often a bardship for the teachers, so 
that some of the best of them would gladly welcome 
better books and methods. 

I desire to emphasize the following statement. 
The Natural Method of teaching modern languages, 
which I fully believe in, is not, as yet, the ideal 
method, but it is the best of the methods which I know. 
The Natural Method is not, as yet, in its perfection—but 
it ranks as high above the other methods, as the ideal 
method will, in the future, rank above the Natural 
Method. It is yet in its infancy—considering, however, 
the short time of nineteen years since it came into ex- 
istance, it must be acknowledged that it has made re- 
markable progress. It has, in reality, caused a revolu- 
tion in the teaching of languages. 

The Natural Method has had, by no means, an easy 
time. In the beginning, it has been contemptuously 
looked at, it has been imperiously and haughtily smiled 
at, it has been fought at teachers’ meetings, in school- 
rooms, journals, pamphlets, and books, but the Natural 
Method has prospered. 

The victory has not been complete, but the opponents 
have become fewer, the objections are not heard so fre- 
quently as in former years, and it is now admitted that 
you may be able to teach talking by the Natural Method. 
Generally, the opponents have taken but little pains, or 
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and the working of the Natural Method, 
or they would know that the Natural Meth- 
od does not aim at teaching the talking of 
foreign languages. They would know 
that it aims at the acquirement of the 
foreign language and literature in a thor- 
ough and perfect way, andin the widest 
sense of the word. The student is intro- 
duced to the construction of the language, 
is enabled to enjoy the masterpieces of the 
literature, and to have the language fully 
in his power, and, therefore, he can read 
the ianguage, write it, translate it, under- 
stand it when spoken, and speak it when 
desired. This, and nothing less, is what 
the student does when taught according to 
the principles of the Natural Method ; and 
this is what the student, taught by the 
other methods, is not often able to do, be- 
cause they take insufficient means to obtain 
such results. 

Some say, especially very learned and 
literary men : ‘‘ We care not to speak the 
lenguage. What we desireis only the abil- 
ity to understand and appreciate the liter- 
ature.’ But I say, it is impossible to un- 
derstand fully and to appreciate eutirely a 
language or its literature, sc long as you 
have not the mastery of the language in 
every direction, so long as you can not read it, and write 
it, and speak it, and understand it when spoken to 
you. 

It isa great mistake to suppose the Natural Method is 
the quick method, the method that teaches you a lan- 
guage in twenty lessons, or in six weeks, 

The plans made by the Natural Method are wider than 
those of other methods; and more time is required, less 
time is wasted, and more work is done that aims at en- 
tering into the spirit of the language. 

I do not wish to be considered as criticising the 
great and magnificent institutions of our country, but 
if I am told again and again: ‘‘ I have studied French 
and German, but, you know, as they study it in colleges”; 
further, if I see that gentlemen who have devoted much 
to the study of these languages have not attained the 
perfect mastery of the language and literature—then I 
come to inquire as to the cause of this strange fact. Let 
us look in the catalogue of one of the leading colleges 
of the land. There we find under the head of German, 
that in the first year a book, the grammar, is taught, 
some exercises in writing German and in translations 
are given, and the relation of English to German is traced 
by the application of Grimm's law. In the second year 
are studied one of Schiller’s or Goethe’s dramas, some 
extracts from Schiller and Goethe, Goethe's ‘‘ Hermann 
and Dorothea,” and Lessing's ‘‘ Minne von Rarnhelm.” 

I have selected the plan of one of the very best insti- 
tutions of the country, but I must seriously object to 
the general adoption of such a plan because the work 
and the results do not stand in proportion to the length 
of time and to the energy expended. More work ought 
to be done—better insight in the language, and better 
mastery of it should be obtained in such a time and by 
such students as frequent the universities. That they 
are not obtained is not the fault of the teacher or the 
institution, but it is the result of the methods and books 
employed. 
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THe unction of the following from the New York 
Tribune is wonderful. Speaking of the recent Children’s 
Industrial Exhibition it says : 

“Itis fying to find that we are doing so much in the 
way of industrial training for the young, and yet we of 
New York especially should realize how much remains to 
be done.” 

“We;” “we of New York ;” “doing so much ;” “ we 
should realize how much remains to be done.’ Verily a 
parson has become assistant editor of this old paper. It 
would seem that something remains to be done since 
nothing at all has been done by the grammar and prim- 
ary schools of this city in industrial work. 

Hon. Henry Raab, of Illinois, has been mentioned in 
connection with the office of Commissioner of Educa- 
tion. We fully agree with the JI. School Journal, that 
the President would make no mistake by such a selec- 
tion. 








In Scotland, the spelling-book is called the “ spell- 
book,” and we ought to adopt that appellation here, for, 
as it is often used with us, it does cast a spell over the 
faculties of children, which generally they do not break 
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two things on earth should be put together and kept to- 
gether, one would suppose that it should be the idea of 
& thing and the name of a thing. The spelling-book, too, 
is a most artful and elaborate contrivance by which 
words are separated from their meanings, so that the 
words can be transfered into the mind of the pupil with- 
out permitting any glimmer of their meaning to 
accompany them. A spelling-book is a collection of 
things without the things signified—of words without 
sense—a dictionary without definitions. It is a plaice 
where words are shut up and impounded so that their 
signification cannot be got at. Yet, formerly, it was the 
almost universal practice—and we fear it is now nearly 
so—to keep children two or three years in the spelling- 
book, where the mind’s eye is averted frum the objects, 
qualities, and relations of things. and fastened upon a 
few marks, of themselves wholly uninteresting. 
HoRACE MANN, 





THE question was asked a few days ago: ‘‘ How much 
does the JoURNAL get for writing up the Summer 
Schools ?” We answer: just as much as we get for 
writing up any other class of schools—the improvement 
of our paper and the benefit of our readers. Summer 
schools have become a part of our educational system, 
and thousands of our readers wish to be informed con- 
cerving them. It is for this purpose we are publishing 
the series of articles now appearing, and many express- 
ions already received from cur subscribers show that we 
are doing them a favor by giving them the fullest possible 
information concerning the work and methods. Can we 
not have credit for domg something for the cause of 
education from disinterested motives? The history of 
the JOURNAL shows that greed and gain have not been 
the mainsprings of its actions. While we must have 
money to pay our expenses, and we do not profess to be a 
charitable institution, we indignantly deny the possession 
of a mercenary and selfish spirit. With head, heart, and 
body dedicated to the work of biinging in better 
educational ways, we are pushing forward with all our 
might and main. Mean and sordid souls have no ap- 
preciation of unselfish motives. They can only stand 
around, and laugh and jeer ; but we know what we be- 
lieve, and we are thankful there isa host of teachers who 
are in earnest to co-operate with all we can do to hasten 
the coming of better days. 
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SoME educational papers are busy propping up the 
A, B, C way of teaching elementary reading, and even 
defending the antiquated ‘pouring in” process. We 
can only say concerning such laughable nonsense, what 
the editor of the same journal defending such idiocy 
said, concerning the new education leaders : 

‘*God pity the poor childien who are placed in the 

care of such fanatics. What « Goid’s blessing it would 
be 1f all the half-baked enthusiasts could have a com- 
munity to themselves where they could worship and 
laud one another without doing the outside world any 
harm !” 

Yes! whata mercy such old fossils could not be moved 
back into the middle ages where they belong. They were 
born too late in the world’s history. 





The School Journal of Illinois, in reference to the pres- 
ent contest in that state, says: ‘*The politicians are 
awake to the fact that there is no chance for a man out- 
side of the teachers’ ranks.” 

THE New Orleans Picayune says that mental perspira- 
tion will commence at the Concord School of Philosophy 
on or about the 14th of July. It occurs to us that a 
little ‘‘ mental perspiration ” would be of some benefit in 
the latitude of New Orleans as well as Boston. 








Som of our recently started educational journals are 
advocates of the oldest sort of methods. One of them 
gravely defends the “‘ Pouring in Process,” and says that 
* teachers find 1t necessary every day to resort to this 
time-honored process.” Again we read: ‘‘ We do pour 
in, and it appears to be necessary sometimes to do so.” 
Then it uses the foll.wing illustration, which is admir- 
able in its old-fashioned way : 

“ Some minds are like old pumps. When the piston of the 
pump is out of order, you may wi rk tbe pump-handle up and 
down witu as much vigor as jour strength will allow, but you 
bring up 00 water. But‘ pour in’ a bucketful or two of woter, 
and tsen begin to pump. The ‘ pouring-in’ process has demon- 
strated its usefulness in conn con with the old pump, and in 
the same way it has demonstrated its usefulness ina thousand 
instances in connection with elementary and advanced teach- 

This is an exhaustive argument, wonderful in its con- 
vincing clearness The child, the old pump, whose edu- 
cational pistyn is out of order—pump! pump! pump! 


—no educational water, not a drop! Now pourina 
spelling-book or two, an old arithmetic and a bucket fall 
of geography—keep on pouring in until the old pump— 
the child —begins to swell, perhaps to burst ;then, pump, 
pump, with vigor, pump till you are tired, and lo ! out- 
pours the sparkling water from the cool dépths of child 
nature! This is education—the old education—according 
to its newest Philadelphia defender. 


It is a significant fact that in Massachusetts in 1850, to 
every eight hundred aiid four of the population there 
was one prisoner. In 1880 there was one to every four 
hundred and eighty-séveh. It is also a fact that the 
native criminals in Massacliusetts are increasing faster 
than the foreign-born. Hefte is food for—not reflection 
but—action. 





Dr. E. E. WHITE settlés the question of decimal frac- 
tions in the following mannér : 


“A decimal fraction is a species of fraction (is it not ?), 
and as a species it must necessarily contain the essence of 
the genue; but the essence of the — fraction is a pure 
numerical quantity or riper and hence a decimal fractiou 
must be Aw part at least, of numerical essence. 
Hence the essence ks . to genus and species is a non- 
le and nu quant 
‘But what is the differentia of adecimal fraction ? What 
differentiates a di fraction from the genus fraction ? 
* Let us first test the assumption that this differentia is 
the sensible expression on ‘blackboard, slate, or paper.’ 
This assumption makes a decimal fraction a compound 
poo composed of a non-sensible number and a material 
— le paneer —tnes 5 is, a decimal fraction is a sort of 
bybetd. its genetic and qenee part being a 
ate and its differentia or tinctive part bei ng 
material characters. Is not this worse than the Gree 
centaur ? We can conceive of a spirit as embodied, but here 
is a number, not simply concretely manifested, but havin 
asits essence a material expression, with color, form, an 
posture! Is not thisa questionable shape ?”’ 








THE Ohio State Teachers’ Association will meet at 
Chautauqua, June 29 and 30 and July Ist. 





THE following special items of the supply bill have 
been reported to the New York assembly : Albany Nor- 
mal School, $7,000 ; Geneseo do., $25,000; Potsdam do., 
$40,980 ; Oswego do., $5,000 ; Cortland do., $5,000 ; Fre- 
dona do., $3,000 ; New Paltz do.. $9,050 ; Indian Schools, 
$150 ; Dannemora School, $1,250. These are in addition 
to the annual sums always voted for the support of these 
institutions. 





THE next meeting of the New York State Teachers’ 
Association will be held at Niagara Falls, the week before 
the meeting of the National Association at Topeka. The 
hotels will accommodate the members at $3, $2, and $1 
per day. Private houses will board for $1to $2 per day. The 
International Hotel offers the following : Rooms, #1 per 
day ; meals at the restaurant from 25 cents up. A good 
substantial meal is guaranteed at 25 cents. We agree 
with Mr. A. P. Chapin, one of the officers of the associa- 
tion, that the executive committee ‘‘made a wise choice 
of spot whereon to pitch their tent for the meeting of 
1886 when they selected Niagara Falls with their wonder- 
ful surroundings. But few are aware of Nature’s 
secrets, elsewhere hidden, that she has here laid bare, in- 
viting contemplation and study. 

Here the hot breath of July is tempered by the cool 
breezes from the lakes and river. The picture spread out 
before the eye of the tourist is one of mingled wonder 
and delight, and the thousand-and-one attractions are 
free to all.” 


It is hard to make boys believe that it is not right for 
them to do what men do. An example of this occurred 
in Brooklyn last week in public school No. 34. The boys 
struck for half an hour’s recess in the afternoon. They 
would not take their places when the bell rang, nor 
would they let the younger boys goin. We regret to 
say that here the matter ended. The parents and teach- 
ers did not even suggest arbitration, but, aided by a 
policeman, descended upon the refract ry lads, collared 
them, marched them into the buildmz, and flogzed 
some of them soundly. The morality and wisdom of this 
procedure we will not here discuss. 








‘THE coroner's jury of this city recently gave the fol- 
lowing verdict : 

“We the jury believe the deceased, Jennie Woods, came to lier 
death from the effects of opium poisoning, an‘ we, the jury, from 
the evidence, believe that the practice of opium-smoking is too 
common, and in the interes: of public morals would strongiy re- 
commend the suppression of opium dens in this city.” 

Now if it is right to suppress one evil, why not an 
other ; why not whiskey saloons? They are ruining far 


see the difference between the lawful right we have to 
suppress one evil, and not anuther, 





more young people than the opium dens, It is hard to 


THE SCHOOL- ROOM. 


SOME OBJECT LES ONS. 








By Wx. M. Girrinx, A.M.. Newark, N. J. 


The first few questions in all object-lessons should be 
about something with which the pupils are familiar— 

—something they have had in a former lesson ; when 
possible, illustrating in order that they may see that 
something they have already learned will help them the 
better to understand the present lesson. To give a les- 
son on Water, one might begin as follows : 


Teacher. What is this I have in my hand ? 
Class. An apple. 
T. What am I doing ? 
You are peeling the apple. 
What now ? 
Taking out the bud. 
What now ? 
Taking out the stem. 
What now ? 
You are dividing it into halves. 
What now? 
Taking out the seeds and core. 
. What is this? C. The pulp of the apple. 
. What have I been doing with the apple ? 
viding it into parts. 
T. How many parts did I find ? 
C. Seven parts. 
T. Right! What is this ? 
C. A glass of water. 
T. Who can tell me something about it? [All hands 
raised. } 
T. You may answer in turn, as I call on you. 
Cleon. Water is a liquid. 
Jennie. Water is transparent. 
Milford. Water has no color. 
Olive. It has no smell. 
William. It is tasteless. 
T. Is it natural or artificial ? 
C. Natural. (Obtain this answer if possible.) 
T. 1s it always a liquid ? 
C. Yes, sir. 
Cleon. O, no, sir! Sometimes it is ice. 
T. Right. What would we then call it ? 
T. A solid. 
T. Is it ever anything else? Jennie. Sometimes it is 
steam. 


T. What would we then call it ? 
C. Vapor. 


T. Into what does Vapor sometimes turn ? 

C. Rain. 

By questioning, the teacher may now have the child- 
ren tell the kinds of water, the forms in which it is 
found—lakes, rivers, etc.; the use it may be put to on 
account of the qualities it possesses. 

T. How many parts had the apple ? 

C. The apple had seven parts. 

T. How many parts has water, Willie ? 

(Nouce that the question is asked before the pupil is 
named. Hence all give attention, not knowing who 
may be called on to answer the question.) 

Willie. Only just one part ; it is Just water. 

T. How many thiuvk so? [All hands raised.] No, 
that is not true. It has more than one part, and can 
be divided into its parts as well asan apple. What am 
I doing now? 

C. You are cutting the water with a knife. 

T. Into how parts do I divide it, Olive ? 

Olive. Into no parts; you cannot cut it into parts. 

T. Who can tell how to divide it into parts? I see no 
hands raised. As you cannot tell me, I will tell you. It 
is done with electricity. Who knows what electricity 
is? Well, Cleon? 

Cleon. It is what people telegraph with. 

Jennie. People make the electric light of it. 

T. Very well; they also use it for many other pur 
poses, one of which is to divide water into its parts. Look 
at this drawing on the board. We have here at the lett 
hand a glass containing water; in this, two tall tubes of 
glass filled with water and inverted ; from the glass two 
wires are passed over to a galvanic battery. Electricity 
is passed from the battery through the wires to the glass. 
i do not expect you to understand how this 1s done. The 
water is gradually used up, and little bubbles of gas rise 
into the two glass tubes, taking the place of the water. 
When the tubes are filled, they look the same as they 
would if filled with air. Lf we take one of these tubes 
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gas exploded and burned. It was not air; it was hy- 
drogen. 

T. What do you know about hydrogen ? 

Willie. It burns like powder. 

Jennie Goes off like a pistol, when mixed with oxygen. 

T. Yes, and that is the reason we know that it is hy- 
drogen, because it explodes and burns. What is this I 
have in my hand, class ? 

C. A clothes-pin. 

T. What am I doing ? 

C. Lighting it with a match. 

T. Doesit burn very fast ? 

C. No, sir. 

T. (Holding a bottle in his hand.) Olive may come 
and smell of this botile, and see if she can tell me what 
is in it. 

Olive. (Smelling.) Kerosene oil. 

T. What am I doing with the oil ? 

C. Pouring it on the clothes-pin. 

T. I will now light another match, and we will see 
what will happen? What does happen ? 

C. 1t burns better. 

T. Yes, chiidren. (Take this opportunity to tell 
how dangerous it is to build fires with kerosene 
oil.) And this is true of the other gas that 
we find in water. Things burn better when ve ‘put 
them in oxygen than tiey do in the air. In fact, some 
things, as for instance steel wire, that will not burn at 
all in the air, will burn with great splendor in this gas 
which we call oxygen. Children, think of it. The parts 
of water are hydrogen, which explodes and burns, and 
oxygen, which makes things burn better, and yet we 
use water to put out fire, What a wonderful thing for 
us to think about ! 





A SECOND YEARS READING LESSON. 





Reported frem the public school, of Weehawken, N. J. 


Pupils are never allowed to have the Reader, except 
by direction and under the supervision of the teacher. 
Books are not taken howe until read through m school. 
children do not see a le-son until all new ideas and 
words have been properly developed. 

I. Ideas and words occurring in the lesson to be devel- 
oped: Farm, orchard, meadow, animals, perch, honey, 
beehive, grain, and sunbeams. 

II. Method used: An oral lesson by means of easy 
conversation. 

III. Time necessary to develop words and ideas : about 
twenty minutes. 

TEACHER. How many of you wish me to tell youa 
story? (All hands are raised.) Shall it be about some- 
thing that happened in the city, or in the country? 

JOHN. Inthe country, please. 

T. Very well ; I will tell you about a little boy who 
lived in the country, quite far from here, where there 
were large fields and many fruit trees. Some of the 
fields had fences around them, and in them grew pota- 
toes, cabbages, wheat, oats, and other things. Whatdo 
we call such a place, Annie ? 

Annig. A farm. 

T. Mary! 

Mary. Such a place is a farm. 

T. Fred ! 

Frep. Fields with potatoes. cabbages, oats, and wheat, 
are called a farm. 

Teacher writes the word farm. and Fred’s sentence on 
the blackboard ; then calls on five or six different pupils 
to read the sentence. 

T. Some of the fields had long grass and clover grow- 
ing in them, which the farmer and his men cut down 
and put into the barn for the horses and cattle to eat m 
the winter. What is such a field called? 

Dennis. A field with long grass in it is called a mead- 
ow. 

Teacher writes the word meadow, and the sentence 
given, then calls on pupils to read. 

T. Other fields were full of fruit-trees. 
we call a field hke that ? 

Exten. A field full of fruit-trees is an orchard. 

Teacher writes the word orchard, and sentence, and 
pupils read as before. 

T. One field had corn, one had wheat, and one had oats 
growing in it. Whocan tell me in one word what was 
growing in the three fields ? 

JaMEs. Grain. 

Teacher writes word grain, and the sentence : Corn, 
wheat, and oats are called grain. Pupils read. 

T. On this farm the farmer kept horses, cows, sheep, 
ae and geese. What name can we give to all of 


Emma. Animals, 


What shall 


T. Say that in a sentence. 

E. Horses. cows, sheep, pigs, hens, and geese, are 
animals. 

Teacher writes word and sentence. Pupils read. 

T. In the yard, back of the farm-house, and near the 
barn stands the house in which the hens and chickens 
sleep at night. How do they sleep ? 

Epwakp. They fly up on a stick, and go to sleep 
there. 

T. Do you know the name of this stick that the hens 
sleep on. (There is no answer.) I willtell you. It is 
called a perch. (Writes the word perch.) And when 
hens or other birds sit on a stick or limb of a tree, we 
say they perch on it. In the orchard was a little house 
full of bees. What are bees good for ? 

JosePH. They make honey. 

The teacher writes the word honey, and the sentence, 
The bees make honey.” And the little house in which 
the bees live is called what ? 

Joun. The house in which the bees live is called a bee- 
hive. 

Teacher writes word and sentence; then draws a farm- 
house, and says: ‘‘ The little boy used to sleep in a crib 
at this window. And the sun shone in there early in 
the morning. It shone in even when the blinds were 
closed. How could that be ? 

Annie. It must have come in through a crack, or be- 
tween the slats. 

T. So it did. Now what do we call a very little sun- 
shine, just as much as can come in through a small crack 
or a little hole? ShallI telly u? <A sunbeam. (Writes 
the word and the sentence, ‘‘ The sunbeams came in 
through the blinds.”) 

All the new ideas and words in the lesson have now 
been developed. 

Books are distributed ; at a given signal they are open 

ed at the page required. Pupils are allowed to read over 
the lesson for a few minutes silently, after which the 
books are closed and collected, and individual pupils 
called upon to tell from memory the story read. 

At another period in the day the books are again placed 
in the hands of the pupils. avd the reading lesson begins. 
All pupils are required to look over the first sentence. 
One, being called upon, instantly rises, and without hes- 
itation, stumbling,or word-repeating,renders the thought 
in his own language, although in the words of the text. 
In the same manner the remaining sentences are dispos- 
ed of until the lesson has been read through. Then two 
or three pupils are allowed to read the whole lesson. No 
pupil knows who will be called upon next, and so they 
all get the benefit of reading the whole lesson silently, 
and many of them an opportunity of reading aloud. 


LESSON PLANS AND DEVICES. 


READING. 


Pupils should be taught to observe more closely in 
reading, than in any other study. They should be 
taught to read between the lines. For doing this we 
have found the following methods very successful : 

Write on the b»ard the unfamiliar words or those diffi- 
cult of pronunciation or enunciation. Syllabicate and 
use proper diacritical marks and accent. 

Tell the class two or three points or facts which may 
be found in the lesson, and ask them to tell you when 
they come to recite, in what stanzas or paragraphs such 
facts are to be found ; also ask the class if there are any 
points or facts in the lesson that they have read, experi- 
enced, or thought of before. 

An Illustration. Grade—Fifth Reader;—subject, “‘The 
Grandfather,” by Howett. 

“At what season of the year did this take place ?” 

** It took place in summer.” 

“ Why ?” 

“« Because the child was catching flies.” 

‘Was there a stove or fireplace in grandfather's 
drawing-room ?”’ 

This questicr. provokes considerable discussion. Fi- 
nally all, except one boy, agreed that a stove was used 
for warming the room. 

“« No,” said the dissenting boy, ‘‘ I know it had a fire- 
place, for it says, *‘ The old brass clock on the mantle- 
tree.” These exercises lead pupils to find many things 
not definitely expressed in literature. Wherever it is 
possible without too xreat a stretch of the imagination 
to find a picture in what is read, let it be found and de- 
scribed. J.C. £¥an. 

Pineville, Mo. 


AN EXERCISE ON ADJECTIVES.—(FOR ADVANCED PUPILS.) 
“ T wish to write a noun on the board. Some one may 
suggest a few,” 








** Clock, table, bell, chair, flower.” 

**T will take the word flower.” (Write on board.) 

** What flower had you in mind, Isabel ?”’ 

“I thought of a pansy.” 

“* Mention a werd that will describe a pansy.” 

** Purple, yellow, white.” 

** What kind of a flower then may these words mean?” 
** Either a purple, yellow, or white pansy.” 

“ Instead of using either of these words, I will place 
scarlet before flower. Can the word flowermean pansy 
to you now ?” 

** No, ma’am, because there are no scarlet pansies.” 

** What has the word scarlet done to this noun ?” 

** It has changed the meaning of the word flower so 
that it now can only mean one of a certain color.” 

** What kind of a word is flower:” 

“* The word flower is a noun.” 

A word that changes or limits the meaning of a noun 


is called an adjective. 
‘ Then what kind of words do adjectives change the 


meaning of ?” 

“Adjectives change the meaning of nouns.” 

Any word which limits or changes the meaning of 
other words, is said to be a modifier of that word. What 
do you understand by the term modifier ?” 

“A modifier isa word which limits or changes the 
meaning of other words.” (The class may write this def- 
inition on their slates ) ‘‘ Then what part of a sentence 
do adjectives change the meaning of if they always 
modify nouns ?” 

“Adjectives modify the subject of a sentence.” 
Questions for review: What is meant by the word 
modifies ? What class of words modify nouns: What is 
asubject modifier? May other parts of a sentence be 
modified besdes the subject ? M. R. ORNE. 





A FEW GAMES. 
The Rhyming Game. 


One selects a word, and tells something with which it 
rhymes. The others guess it by asking questions, giv- 
ing the definitions of the words thougbt of, and not the 
words themselves. For example : 

“I think of a word, and it rhymes with ‘bdoy.’” 

Is it gladness? It is not joy. 

Is ita plaything? It is not toy. 

Is ita weight? It is not Troy. 

Isitshy? It is coy. 


Twenty Questions. 


An object is selected, and the others are entitled to 
ask twenty questions about it. 
Illustration : I think of something. 
To what kingdom does it belong? The animal. 
Is it an animal, part of an animal, or the product of 
ananimal? Part of an animal. 

Is it natural or manufactured ? Manufactured. 

Useful or ornamental ? Very useful. 

U-ed by ladies or gentlemen? Both. 

What color? Usually white. 

Size? Itis about six inches in length. and about as 
large around as my finger. Is ita tooth-brush? Yes. 


Little Words. 


One goes out, and the others select a.little word, as 
A, THE, or THAT. On returning, the person asks each 
one in the room a question, and the word chosen must be 
breughtinin the reply. Itis similar to “Proverbs, * only 
easier for smal! children. 

My pupils enjoy the game of finding words very much. 
I write a word on the blackboard; for example: Master. 

Beginning with the letters in alphabetical order, see 
how many words can be made from it. Little hands go 
up faster than the words can be written, and soon we 
have these, and many more : 


as, eat, mast, rat, star, tea, 
ate, ear, mat, rats, stem. tar, 
am, east, mate, rate, seam, tear, 
art, era, met, ream, sear, team, 
are, erst, meat, ram, steam, ree, 
aster, eats, mart. rest, stream, 


I have also found making geographical and aoe 
enigmas, very interesting for children. 
Lititz L&a. 


OBSERVATION. 

In our efforts to make children close observers, we 
tell them there are no two things alike—precisely alike. 
After having made this and similar assertions, we have 
had little boys and girls bring us nuts and very small 
needles, etc., to prove my assertion incorrect, when I 
would show them little differing ‘features—little_ specks 





and the like, J, Cc. RB, 
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TABLE-T ALK. 


Rev. Dr. Trumbull recently said : ‘‘ Whether the art 
of reading has been a curse or a blessing to the world, 
is a question that might be argued on both sides, witha 
fair show of reasonableness. Whether the art of reading 
proves a blessing or a curse in any individual case, is a 
question which can be settled by the individual himself, 
if he chooses to put to himself a few plain questions. He 
may ask, for instance : What have I chiefly read forthe 
last six months, useful books or sensational newspapers ? 
In what direction is my reading impelling me, upward 
or downward ? What proportion of my reading has been 
given to the recognized classics of the language, and 
what proportion has been merely ephemeral? What 
marked traces has my reading left upon my own char- 
acter? The answers that are given to these and similar 
questions ought to settle for the individual the question 
of what good or what harm his reading is doing bim 
And whatever these answers are, the inquirer will glean, 
if he is wise, fresh reasons for reading books of an up- 
ward tendency, and equally valid reasons for letting 
books of a downward tendency alone. 








The new college is of recent origin, and it it just as 
much better than the old one as the new world in which 
we live is better than the old one, dead and buried. The 
modern boy is not the old boy. His thoughts are far differ- 
ent. The old boy went to college from the farm, knowing 
nothin z but his catechism, his Bible, and his small stock of 
elementary Latin, Greek, and arithmetic. In the college 
he first met the world. But the new boy goes out of the 
world to college. He comes from a world he knows, some- 
times, far better than do his teachers. He knows what he 
wants, and is keenly alive to all sorts of humbugs. His 
moral sense is often not as keen as it might be. He wants 
to meet men of to-day in the professors’ chairs, When he 
does meet them, he has a wholesome respect forthem. The 
new boy is capable of making a far better man than the old 
boy was, but he needs new methods. It is of no use to try to 
fit an old coat to his back. He will not wear it. The attempt 
to make modern boys fit into antiquated curriculums of 
study is like putting new wine into old bottles. It is bad 
for the bottles, and destruction to the wine. In other words, 
the course of study is ignored or “‘ skinned,” and the boy is 
ruined. New men, newtimes, and new thought, demand 
new methods. Times change and we change with them. 


READING CIRCLES. 


NEW JERSEY TEACHERS’ READING CIRCLE. 














By B. C. Greaory, State Secretary 


The Committee on Local Management of the Board of 
Control have decided to hold four meetings in different 
parts of the state, to which are to be invited members of 
the county and city boards of managers from the coun- 
ties near the place of meeting. The object of these 
meetings is to bring the Board of Control in direct con- 
tact with the county and city managers, to hear reports 
of progress to enable all present to profit, and to profit 
themselves hy the suggestions which might be made. 
Accordingly, a call was issued by Supt. Meleney, chair- 
man of the committee, for a meeting to be held at the 
Newark high school, last Saturday at 10.304.m. The 
call was responded to by every county invited, viz. : 
Essex, Hudson, Bergen, Union, Middlesex, Somerset, 
Morris, and Fassaic. 

The meeting was large and enthusiastic. From the 
reports made and information in the possession of the 
secretary, it was ascertained that more than a thousand 
teachers had joined the reading circle. This, cunsider- 
ing the society is but three months old, is remarkable. 
Jersey City leads with 230 members ; Newark has about 
125. In some places every teacher has joined. In gen- 
eral, the mere presentation of the subject has been suf- 
ficient to secure accessions without the slightest urging. 
In one place, the president of the Board of Education 
had taken such interest in the work as to give his as- 
surance that the Board of Education would bear the ex- 
pense of the purchase of the books. 

The methods of conducting local circles re were 
various. In Jersey City there are nine local circles, 
each organized with a full set of officers. The local 
circle decide which book they will read, and complete 
that before they take up another. 

In Bergen Co. it has been decided to hold three gen- 
eral meetings of the reading circles for the county in 
addition to the regular meetings of the local circles. 

In Paterson, Newark, Monmouth Co., and other places, 
the board has divided among them the district over 


which they are placed, each member taking charge of 
one section. In Paterson, Principal Barry reported the 
following methods as in vogue. In one school the prin- 
cipal meets the teachers at stated times, and reads and 
discusses one book with them. In another a portion of 
the book is read previous to the meeting, and this forms 
the subject of discussion at the meeting of the circle. 
In another the books are taken up contemporaneously, 
and an essay on each, and one hundred lines of “‘ Evan- 
geline” compose the exercises of the session. In Plain- 
field, each subject is treated as a study. In Boonton, a 
method employed is the formulating of a series of ques- 
tions by the principal, on the reading for the month, 
these serving to guide the discussions in the meetings of 
the circle. 

A similar meeting will be held in Trenton April 24, 
for the counties of Mercer, Monmouth, Ocean, and Bur- 
lington ; in Camden May Ist, for the counties of Cam- 
dem, Gloucester, Salem, Cumberland, Atlantic, and 
Cape May; in Belvidere, or Phillipsburg, May 8th, for 
Hunterdon, Warren, and Sussex counties. 





Ex-State Supt. Spear of Kansas, recently said that.‘*the 
first object of the reading circle is to encourage the habit 
of good and effective reading among our teachers. It 
matters not what they read, nor how the read, so much 
as that they read. We havea reading circle in Kansas 
of about 1,000 members, but this is only poor success. 
We first adopted a course of professional reading on the 
theory and art of teaching. General reading came sec- 
ond on the list. But some read so much faster than 
others, and tastes are so varied, that we have not suc- 
ceeded in our attempts to outline a course of reading. 
For rapid readers a “library relief course” was adopted 
and found good. We have of course experienced much 
good from our reading circle, but cannot pronounce it a 
success as yet. We have attempted to reach the pupils, 
and have reason to be encouraged.” 


GENERAL EXERCISES. 


A DAY IN SWITZERLAND. 














Notes —These selections have been made with special refer- 
ence to the cultivation of the ssthetic faculties, imagination, 
memory, and expression; also to arouse an interest in the subjects 
touched upon, and a taste for further reading and investigation. 
Much may be added to these from the teacher’s own resources, 
Several drawing exercises may accompany the work. The outlines 
of the picture given here, and any others that the teacher can find, 
may be used. The mental pictures here presented will furnish 
material for several original stories. 


SWISS PEASANTS. 
Cliff Dwellers. 

In North Tyrol, not a few of the houses are built on such 
steep slopes that a heavy chain has to be laid round the 
houses and fastened to some firm object, a large tree or 
boulder of rock, higher up, In many of the side valleys, 
baskets of earth to replace the poor soil exhausted in one or 
two years, have to be carried on the backs of the men, up 
the precipitous slopes. In two or three villages, the people 
come to church wearing their ‘‘crampons,” a sort of iron 
shoe-sole supplied with six or eight spikes an inch or an 
inch and a-half in length ; the irons are securely strapped 
to the shoe by leather or cord fastenings. In one valley, the 
letter-carrier who comes around once a fortnight, is obliged 
to wear crampons on his feet for two days. 

—From GROoHMAN’s Tyrol and the Tyrolese. 


Mountain Climbers. 

The “‘ Wildheuer” climbs the highest peakes, up to 8,000 
and 9,000 feet, in search of the long Alpine grass growing 
on steep slopes. Armed with his crampons, he sets out on 
his dangerous task. Sometimes he can lower his bundles 
of hay in a sort of net, but if the precipice is too high for 
this, he must take the heavy burden, sometimes more than 
a hundred pounds, on his back and carry it down the same 
perilous path by which he came. In many valleys the pro- 
duct is butter, which must be carried over the mountain 
paths to the next town or large village. About one half the 
men, in some of the valleys, are engaged all summer in 
carrying butter to market. One man will carry about 150 
pounds for eleven or twelve hours on his back and cross 
very steep ridges on his way to market. They receive very 
little pay for their hard work, but they seldom care to better 
their fortunes by going where they can make money easier. 
The Tyrolese are greatly attached to their homes. 


Rustic Musicians. 

It is often amazing to a traveler to find a finely developed 
ear end a capital voice in the commonest country lout who 
scarcely knows his A B C’s, and to whom Bismarck is an 
unknown being. A lady of my acquaintance was one after- 
noon playing and singing a Viennese air. The windows of 
the room were open, and two country lasses passing along 
the road stopped to listen. . Presently they joined in the 
song, one with the second and the other with the third part. 





My friend would not believe that they were common peas- 








ant lasses unacquainted with the piece she was playing. In 
order to convince her I sent down for them and made them 
accompany her in a number of songs which she sang to try 
them. 

To enjoy a musical treat, we must leave the frequented 
paths, and visit some Of the remote huts. If we do not ex- 
press any wish to hear them sing, they will probably begin 
of their own accord. Seated on a low step in front of her 
chalet, after her hard day’s work isdone, the “Sennerin” 
will awake the echoes of the surrounding heights, answered 
perhaps, if there be other huts, by their inmates. Tinkling 
bells, the rich, silvery voice, melodiously tender in all its 
notes, the quiet calm of the evening, and the grand land- 
scape, all unite in producing an effect that will remain up- 
on the mind for many a day to come. 

—From GROHMAN’s Tyrol and the Tyrolese. 


SWISS PATRIOTS. 


The Three Men of Ruttli. 

While the oppressors laughed and ‘the oppressed 
groaned in the valley of Waldstatten, the wife of Werner 
Stauffacher said to her husband : “How long shall the op- 
pressors laugh and the oppressed groan? Shall] foreigners 
be masters of this soil, and heirs of our property? What 
are the men of the mountains good for? Let there be an 
end of this.” 

Thereupon Werner Stauffacher, without a word, went 
down to Brunnen on the lake, and over the water to Uri, 
to Walter Furst. With him he found concealed Arnold, of 
Melchthal, who had fled across the mountain from the 
wrath of Landenberg. They talked of the misery of their 
country, and the cruelty of the foreign bailiffs whom the 
king had sent to them. They then resolved that each 
should talk with trustworthy and courageous men in his 
own district, to ascertain the disposition of the people, and 
what they would undertake for security and liberty. 
Afterwards they met frequently by night, in a secret place 
on the lake. Soon each brought the joyful news that 
death was more desirable to all the people than so shame- 
ful a yoke. 


Thirty Men of Rutli. 

On the night of the 17th of November, 1307, they came 
together, and each of the three brought with him to the 
meadow of Rutliten true and honorable men, determined 
to hold the ancient liberty of their fatherland before all, 
and life as nothing. The three men of Rutli raised 
their hands to heaven, and swore to God, the Lord, faith- 
fully to live and die for the rights of the innocent people. 
Then the thirty raised their hands and took the oath like 
the three; and they appointed New Year’s night for the 
work. Then they separated; each returned to his valley 
and his cabin, and tended his cattle. 

—From ZscHOKKE’s History of Switzerland. 


William Tell—the Archer. 

“The bailiff, Herman Gessler, was not easy because he had 
an evil conscience. It seemed to him that the people be- 
gan to raise their heads and to show. more boldness. So he 
set the ducal hat of Austria on « pole in Uri, and ordered 
that every one who passed it should doit reverence. And 
William Tell, the archer of Burglen, one of the thirty 
men of Rutli, passed before it, but he did not bow. He 
was immediately carried to the bailiff, who angrily said : 
“Insolent archer, I will punish thee by means of thine 
own craft. I will place an apple on the head of thy little 
son. Shoot it off, and fail nut!” And they bound the child, 
and placed an apple on his head, and led the archer far 
away. Hetookaim. The bowstring twanged. The arrow 
pierced the apple. Ali the people shouted for joy. But 
Gessier said to the archer : “‘ Why didst thou take a second 
arrow.”’ Tell answered : “If the first had not pierced the 
apple, the second would have pierced thy heart.’ 

This terrified the bailiff, and he ordered the archer to be 
seized, and carried to a boat in which he was himself about 
to embark for Kussnacht. He did not think it prudent to 
imprison Tell in Uri on account of the people, so he hastily 
departed in spite of a strong headwind.” 


William Tell—a Liberator. 

The sea rose and the waves dashed foaming over the boat, 
so that all were alarmed, and the boatman disheartened. 
In great anxiety, Gessler ordered the fetters to be removed 
from Tell, that he, an experienced steersman might take 
the helm. But Tell steered toward the bare flank of the 
Axenberg, where a naked rock projects like a small shelf 
into the lake. There was a shock—a spring. Tell was on 
the rock and the boat out upon the lake. 

The freed man climbed the mountain, and fled across the 
land of Schwyz, and he thought in his troubled heart: 
““What may not Gessler do to my family, when Landen- 
berg put out the eyes of the old man of Melchthal on ac- 
count of a servant’s broken finger? Either my innocent 
wife and child and fatherland must fall, or, bailiff Gessler, 
thou !” 

So thought Tell, and with bow and arrow fled toward 
Kussnacht, and hid in a hollow way near the village. 
Thither came the bailiff; there the bo twanged ; 
there the free arrow pierced the tyrant’s heart. The whole 
people shouted for joy when they learned the death of 
their oppressor. Tell’s deed increased their courage ; but 
the night of the New Year had not yet come. 

—From ZscHOKKE’s History of Switzerland. 
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Freedom’s New Year’s Day. 

When it was day, lLandenberg left the royal 
castle near Sarnen, to attend.mass. Twenty men 
of Underwalden met him, bearing, as customary pres- 
ents, fowls, goats, lambs, and other New Year’s 
gifts. The bailiff, in a friendly manner, told them to enter 
the castle. When under the gate, one of them sounded his 
horn. At once all. drew forth sharp spear-heads, fastened 
them upon their staves, and took the castle; while thirty 
others, who had been hidden in a neighboring thicket, 
came to their assistance Landenberg, terrified, fled over 
the meadows towards Alpnach. But they took him, and 
made him and all his people swear to leave the Waldstatten 
forever. Then they permitted him to retire to Lucerne. 
No harm was done to any one. 

High blazed the bonfires on the Alps. 

With the people of Schwyz, Stauffacher went to the lake 
of Lowery, and seized the castle of Schuranan. The people 
of Uri marched out, and Gessler’s towers were taken by 
assault. 

High blazed the bonfires on the Alps. 

That was Freedom’s New Year’s Day. 

On the followiug Sunday deputies from the three districts 
assembled, and with an oath, renewed their original bond 
for ten years; and the bond was to endure forever, and be 
often renewed. They had reassumed their ancient rights, 
had shed no drop of blood, and had done no harm to any 
belonging to the king or to Habsburg in the land. 

—From ZscHOKKE’s History of Switzerland. 


THE POETS AMONG THE ALPS, 
Lake Leman. 


Clear, placid Leman ! thy contrasted lake, 

With the wild world I dwell in, is a thing 

Which warns me, with its stillness, to forsake 

Earth’s troubled waters for a purer spring. 

This quiet sail is as a noiseless wing 

To waft me from distraction ; once I loved 

Torn ocean’s roar, but thy soft murmuring 

Sounds sweet, as if a sister’s voice reproved 

That I, with stern delights, should e’re have been so 


moved. 
—LOoRD Byroy, 
Night on Lake Leman. 


It is the hush of night; and all between 

Thy margin and the mountains, dusk, yet clear, 

Mellowed and mingling, yet distinctly seen— 

Save darkened Jura, whose capped heights appear 

Precipitously steep ; and, drawing near, 

There breathes a living fragrance {rom the shore, 

Of flowers, yet fresh with childhood : on the ear 

Drops the light drip of the suspended oar, 

Or chirps the grasshopper one good-night carol more, 
. —LorD Byron. 

Mont Blanc. 


Hast thou a charm to stay the morning star 
In his steep course? So long he seems to pause 





On thy bald, awful head, O sovereign Blanc! 


Around thee and above, 
Deep in the air, and dark, substantial, black, 
An eben mass, methinks thou piercest it 
As with a wedge! But when I look again, 
It is thine own calm home, thy crystal shrine, 
Thy habitation from eternity. 
—COLEKIDGE. 


Mont Blanc is the monarch of mountains : 
They crowned him long ago 
On a throne of rocks, in a robe of clouds, 
With a diadem of snow. 
—Lorp Byrrox. 
Edelweiss. 

Close to cold, bare rocks it cleaves, 
With its dainty, wooly leaves 
So like the snow it blooms amid, 
Its graceful form is nearly hid 
Away from harsh or curious eye ; 
And oft the foot of passer-by 
Would crush the clustered head of gold, 
So snugly in its white hood rolled, 
Did not its spotless beauty shed 
Such subtle halo round its head, 
That one can feel its presence nigh 
Before its pale face meets his eye. 
O! dainty little rock-bound flower, 
What wealth of sweetness is thy dower ! 
What joy it is to see thee here, 
Thou bardy little mountaineer ! 
Thy cheering presence, without speech, 
Does well a simple lesson teach— 
That weakest things of earth may bring 
More pleasure than the greatest king 
With all his wealth and power, can give 
To those that on his favor live. 

—E, L. BENEDICT. 


The Switzer's Love of Home. 

Thus every good his native wilds impart. 

Imprints the patriot passion in his heart ; 

And ev’n these hills, that round his mansion 
rise, 

Enhance the bliss his scanty fund supplies. 


Dear is that shed to which his soul conforms, 

And dear that hill which lifts him to the storms: 

And as a child, when scaring sounds molest, 

Clings close and closer to the mother’s breast, 

So the loud torrent, and the whirlwind's roar, 

But bind him to his native mountains more. 
—GOLDSMITH. 


On Alpine Heights, 
On Alpine heights the love of God is shed ; 
He paints the morning red, 
The flowerets white and blue, 
And feeds them with the dew. 
On Alpine heights a loving Father dwells. 


On Alpine heights the silvery streamlets flow ; 
There the bold chamois go ; 
On giddy crags they stand 
And drink from his own hand. 
On Alpine heights a loving Father dwells. 
—KRUMMACHER. 


An Alpine Storm, 

The sky is changed !—and such a change! O night, 

And storm, and darkness, ye are wondrous strong, 

Yet lovely in your strength, as is the light 

Of a dark eye in woman! Far along 

From peak to peak, the rattling crags among, 

Leaps the live thunder : not from one lone cloud, 

But every mountain now hath found a tongue, 

And Jura answers, through her misty shroud, 

Back to the joyous Alps, who call to her aloud. 

How the lit lake shines, a phosphorus sea, 

And the big rain come dancing to the earth ! 

And now again ’tis black—and now the glee 

Of the loud hill shakes with its mountain mirth, 

As if they did rejoice o’er a young earthquake’s birth. 
—LorD BYRON. 


SUBJECTS TO STUDY UP AND WRITE ABOUT. 


Swiss Cottages. 
Where are they built ? 
Of what are they made ? 
How are they furnished ? 


The Chamois. 

Where does he live ? 
What is his food ? 

What are his peculiar traits ? 
What enemies has he? 


The Golden Eagle. 
Where is his home ? 
Describe him ? 
What remarkable things can he do? 
What is his prey? 
What title has been given him ? 


Alpine Flowers. 


Name some Alpine flowers. 
Describe them. 
What relatives have they among us? 


Alpine Scenery. 


What do people go to Switzerland to see ? 

Name, and give some facts about noted moun- 
tains and passes in Switzerland. 

Describe glaciers. 


The People of Switzerland. 


What occupations do they follow ? 
What amusements have they ? 
How do they cress ? 

What are their characteristics ? 


An Original Story. 


The men of Switzerland frequently come to this country 
and peddle “‘ yankee notions" until they have made a little 
money, then go home and live in comfort the rest of their 
lives. A traveler in Switzerland sometimes meets with 
men who have passed through his own home and can speak 
his language. 

Write a story about such a Swiss. 





THE THINGS OF TO-DAY. 





Here is a way to get men together who are spoiling for a fight. 
The following advertisement was recently published : 


WANTED—Good men to go to East St. Louis, and act as deputy 
marshals for this Company. Five dollars a day will be paid, and 
board furnished. Only men of grit: wanted. Apply at once to 
the agents of the Company. 


They came, were armed with Winchester rifles, and set to “ pre- 
serve the peace.” 


The following isa history of the recent murders in East St. 
Louis hy the police mercenaries : The mob jeered the mercenaries 
whenever and wherever they appeared. The mercenaries threat- 
ened in response. Finally the two met on one of the great thor- 
oughfares of the town, occupied as usual by innocent men and 
women, who were using the hirhway peaceably, as they had a 
perfect right to do. Somebody threw a brickbat at the merce- 
naries; and one of the mercenaries retaliated with a shot from 
his rifle; then there was a genera! and indiscr:minate series of 
volleys by the mercenaries into the crowd. Six men and one 
woman were killed. As faras we can judge, only one of them 
had any connection with the mob or the strikers. Then the 
mercenaries, frightened at their own folly, fled, and the mob, 
which had doubtless not a few armed men in its number, and 
others of whom had hurriedly procured arms, pursued, and there 
was a miscellaneous and running fire, which, happily, did no 
great damage. Nine of the mercenaries were arrested, but have 
been admitted to bail on a writ of habeas corpus. 


The following is an outline of Mr. Gladstone's Home Rule Bill. 
It should be understood by all the older scholars in our schools, 
as it marks one of the most important eras in the history of lib- 
erty and progress. It should be read and studied. It debars the 
proposed Irish Parliament from legislating concerning the status, 
dignity, or succession of the Crown; from passing laws affecting 
peace or war, the army or navy, the mi itia or volunteers, or the 
defence of the realm; and from taking any action concern- 
ing the foreign or colonial relations of the Empire. Among the 
other subjects placed beyond the power of the Irish government 
to deal with are dignities, titles, and honors; prizes and booties of 
war; offences against the Law of Nutions; treason and alienage ; 
naturalization, copyrights, patents, mails, telegraphs, coinage, 
and weights and measures. 

The bili further prohibits Lreland from doing anything to estab- 
lish or endow any religion, or to disturb or confer any privileges 
on account of religious belief ; and also forbids it to impose cus- 
toms on. excise duties. 

The Queen is given the same prerogative to summon, prorogue, 
and dissolve the Irish Legislature as she has with respect to the 
Imperial Parliament. To her also is reserved the power to erect 
forta, . rsenals, magazines, and dockyards. 

The Irish Legislature is permitted to impose taxes to be paid 
into the consolidated fund to defray the expenses of the public 
service in Ireland, subject to the provisions of the Irish Land 
Purchase bill ; but is not either to raise or appropriate revenues 
without the Queen's recommendation made through the Lord 
Lieutenant. The church property in Lreland is to belong to the 
Irish people, subject to existing charges. 

The executive government of Lreland is vested by the Queen in 
a Lord Lieutenant, who will govern with the aid of such officers 
and councils as the Queen may appoint, and will give or withhold 
the Queen's assent to such bills as the Irish Legislature may pass. 


The liquor interest is doing all that it can to promote prohibi- 
tion, with some indications of possible success. It has defeated 
local option by a smal! majority in the New Jersey Legislature. 


A terrible tornado visited St. Cloud, Sauk Rapids, and Rice, 
Minn., Jast week, killing nearly a hundred persons, and seriously 
wounding as many more. In the havoc it wrought, this tornado 
has had but one paralle! in this country for several years—that 
which mowed down the north-western part of Grinneil, Iowa, on 
June 17, 1882, and ravaged two or three villages near by, killing 
sixty-nine persons at least, and injuring about 150, It is fortunate 
that these destroyers keep within narrow paths. They number, 
on an average, more than a hundred every season between March 
and October, travel fifty or a hundred miles before dying out, and 
possess a fury far exceeding that of the fiercest hurricane; but 
they seldom leave a track more than a few hundred feet in 
breadth. The swath cut through St. Cloud, for instance, was 
only four blocks wide. Asa result of this fact, the chances are 
small that a tornado wil! strike any considerable collection of 
human dwellings. It is much more likely to take ite journey 
across farm and forest, but they are fearful beyond description 
while they last and where they strike. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


CALIFORNIA. 

San Bernardina Co. will hold an institute at San Bernardina the 
week beginning April 27. Calaveras Co. holds one at San An- 
drews the same week, and another wi'l be held at San Louis Obispo 
the week beginning May 11. 

COLORADO. 

The Governor has appointed Thursday A pril 29, as Arbor Day. 
The schools are thus urged, in the Proclamation, to participate :— 
“T earnestly request all who have charge and those who teach in 
the public schools to direct the thoughts of our youth to the pro- 
per observance of the day.”-——The great apostle of the New Edu- 
cation, Col. Parker, will, under the direction of Supt. McCreery, 
of Larimer Co., conduct a summer institute in Estes Park. We 
will give this genial and enthusiastic worker a royal welcome to 
the youngest state, but not the quietest educationally.——We are 
sorry to record the death of Prof. R. W. Temple, of the Grand 
Junction schools. Prof. Temple was driven from a fine chair in 
a worthy eastern college to Colorado in search of health. Farm 
life had so far effected a restoration that he yielded to his longing 
for educational work. The effort was disastrous. He was bring- 
ing his schools up to a fine grade. Besides being a fine teacher he 
was a graceful and vigorous writer. He found abundant oppor- 
tunity for his ability on the local press of his part of the state. A 
useful man has gone.——The Lea‘lville schools have been closed 
on account of a lack of funds. They have been in operation for 
six months. Next year itis hoped that they muy be maintained 
for eight months at least. A state convention of county superin- 
tendents is called for the 15th of April. Ways and means of rais- 
ing the standard of efficiency of the rural schools will be the main 
topic of discussion. State Supt. Cornell is organizing the state in 
fine shape for effective work.—No one has been suggested as a 
candidate for the office of state superintendent Hon. L. 8. Cor- 
nell has the field to himself. He has made a very efficient officer, 
and is justly entitled toa third term. 


CONNECTICUT. 

Pror. THomas A. THACHER, of Yale College, died at New 
Haven, April 7. In 1838, he became a tutor in his Alma Mater, 
and four years later a professor, which position he occupied for 
forty-three years, the longest term of service of any member of 
the faculty. He was a member one time of the State Board of 
Education. 1843 and °'44hespentin Germany. While there he 
gave instruction in English to the Crown Prince of Prussia, and 
his royal cousin Prince Frederick Charles. The news of the 
venerable instructor's death brings regret to the hearts of thou- 
sands of Yale graduates in every part of the world.—The gradu- 
ating exercises of the New Haven High School, were held in 
Carll’s Opera House the evening of the 15th, before an audience 
of twenty-five hundred people. The graduating class numbered 
fifty-nine. The essays and orations showed much to be com- 
mended.——It is is probable a summer school will be held at Nian- 
tic, near New London, under the direction of State Secretary C. 
D. Hine, and Principal C. F. Carroll of the state normal school. 


ILLINOIS. 

The White County Teachers’ Association will meet at Carmi, 
May 1.——J. B. Kinnear, of Carmi, has resigned his position as 
principal of the south side school tor one in the Pension Office at 
Washington ; he is succeeded by R. 8. McCullough, of Enfield.— 
Supt. Squire, of Madison Co., isa warm advocate of “ Talking 
With the Pencil,” the consequence is much is being done in that 
direction by the teachers of his county. 


INDIANA. 

Prin. Jas. K. Brox, of the preparatory department of the State 
University, will spend his summer vacation in institute work.— 
Prof. Geo. W. Hoss, of Baker University, will openan “ Institute 
of Elocution and Oratory,” Aug. 2.—J. H. Ashabranner and 
B. Walker, of New Albany, will hold a normal institute at New 
Philadelphia, beginning June 23. Another will be held, for eight 
weeks at New Marion, beginning July 5. The instructors will be 
Phillmer Day, Chas. N. Peak, W. W. Norman, and A. R. Beach. 
The Bloomer Normal will open at Meshawka May 31 for a ‘erm 
ot ten weeks, Z. B. Leonard, principal. 

Mr. FRANK M. STALKER has been made principal of a new 
school just started at New Provi'ence. The building is one of the 
best in the state, and finely equipped. The Borden institute was 
founded by Prof. W. W. Borden, of New Albany, who purchased 
the fine geological cabinet owned by the late Dr. James Knapp, 
which, in addition to his o-vn, furnishes the school with excellent 
material for scientific work. 

IOWA. 

Supt. Reeves, of Osceola Co., and Supt. ARMIN, of Dickinson, 
are both new men in the field, but they are working with an 
earnest=ess that more than makes upfor experience without 
earnestness.—The Ringgold County Institute will convene Aug. 
9 and continue three weeks. T. E. Dubois, county superinten- 
dent, will conduct, assisted by Prof. C.M. Grumbling. of Mt. 
Pleasant, W. E. Andrews, of Hastings, Nebraska, 8. 8. Maxwell, 
College Springs, and Mrs. V. A. Sullivan, Mt. Ayr.—The Butler 
County Normal Institute, will be held at Allison, commencing 
August 2, and continuing three weeks. The instructors are: E. 
C. Bellows, conductor; C. W. Von Coelin, N. Messer and Minnie 
T. Hatch, assistants. Lectures will be given by State Supt. Akers, 
8. P. Leland and C. W. Von Coellin. 


LOUISIANA. 

The state normal school at Natchitoches, La., is in a very pros- 
perous condition under the successful management of Dr. Ed- 
ward E. Sheib. This school, although yet in its infancy—this, its 
first session, having opened on November 1, 1885—gives evidence 
of becoming a source of real wealth to the state. An excellent 
building, erected originally at a cost of $40,000, with extensive 





and beautiful grounds, wes appropriated for a normal school by are 


the town and parish of Natchitoches. The school opened with 


about sixty students; of these a large number are teachers who | tO 
‘have been engaged in the school of the state from one to ten | P©° er. 


years. The majority of the students at the state normal school 


came from adjoining parishes ; but representatives from fourteen | ® 


parishes are in attendance—some of them from remote parts of 
the state, Connected with the normal school is & “practice 





school,” under the direction of Dr. Shieb, so that the instruction 


in theory is supplemented by practical training. No attempt has | © 


been made to attain brilliant ané misleading results; on the con- 
trary, every step that has been taken has been carefully consider- 
ed, with a view to establishing a normal school in the true sense 
of the word, on a sound and intelligent basis. The number of 
graduates for this year will not be very large, but they have taken 
advantage of the splendid opportunities, and have applied them- 
selves assiduously, and we will soon hear of their success as 
teachers, as the first fruits of the Louisianna State Norma! School. 
The school closeson April 28. The second session will open 
October 1, 1886, with a full corps of instructors, and probably 
from 125 to 150 students, 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

The Essex County Teachers’ Association was held at Lynn, 
April9; President, L. P. Bricket, of Lynn. The first paper was 
by Mr. R. P. Williams, of the English High School, Boston, on 
“The Departmental! System for the Lower Grades.” It showed 
the absurdity of expecting teachers to perfect themselves in all 
the departments of knowledge Every teacher has some one 
favorite study in which she can attain better results with her 
class than in any other. No instructor with several branches to 
teach each day can present the best ideas on each. Departmental 
work aims to secure such a division of labor as will furnish the best 
results. This plan has already been generally adopted in our high 
schools and colleges, and has proved a success. At the close of 
the paper, Supt. Bruce, of Lynn, said that the departmental sys- 
tem had teen tried in New York, Michigan, Dlinois, and Califor- 
nia. It had not always proved a success. Wherever you find a 
specialist, you will find an ambitious teacher—one who will get 
out of her class all that she can without reference to the other 
departments, The result is that the pupils are pushed beyond 
their strength. 

Supt. BREWSTER, of Lawrence, took the ground that character 
building was the most important work of the teacher, and that 
this could be accomplished only when she could remain with her 
pupils and discover their peculiar.ties and tastes. A paper by Mr. 
Warren H. Samson, director of penmanship and drawing, Lynn, 
was full of good methods and suggestions, Miss Emma L. Crab- 
tree, of Lynn, read a paper on “ The Importance of the Study of 
Chemistry in the Grammar Schools.” It contained the following 
interesting thoughts: The practical importance of chemistry to 
the manufacturer; of entomology to the farmer; of botany to 
the physician, etc.; demand for the natural sciences, a place not 
only in the high schools and colleges of our country, but in the 
grammar schools; for many of our youth never have opportuni- 
ties for higher education than this. What is more practical than 
knowing how to put out a fire, to know that heating ether or alco- 
hol over a lamp is a dangerous experiment, to know that coal-gas 
is a poor substitute for pure air, to know what to do when a child 
chews up a card of matches, or quenches his thirst with sulphuric 
acid, ammonia, bed-bug poison? Persons ignorant of the nature 
of chemicals are careless in handling them, neglect to label them 
properly, and leave them in the way of others. Natural science 
kindles in the heart a deep and abiding iove of knowledge. It 
arouses curiosity, sets the children to hunting, investigating, and 
enquiring for themselves. It often happens that a boy will have 
an unexpected hour of leisure. With no one to play with, nothing 
to interest him particularly, that boy isin danger. Let him once 
feel his heart bound with a glad thrill when he sees a caterpillar 
he has tended emerge from its chrysalis into the gorgeous butter- 
fly ; let him once go on a botanizing or geological excursion, then 
see if a leisure moment will remain unoccupied. The study of 
natural science adds a new interest to life. The boy begins to see 
that the companionship of others is not absolutely necessary to 
the idea of a good time. He is learning to be his own companion. 
Says Oersted: “* The laws of Nature are the thoughts of God.” 
As the pupil begins to understand some of the wonderful laws 
regarding matter—how simple, how unchangeable, how perfect 
they are—he instinctively draws nearer to the Maker of those 
laws. 

Supt. Joun 8. BREwsTER, of Lawrence, presented a paper on 
“ Schools and Industrial Education.” He believes that those who 
attempt to prumote sectarian schools are enemies to the best 
interests of education. “* How Can a Teachcr Become Master of 
His Business ?”” was well shown by George A. Martin, agent of the 
Massachusetts State Board of Education. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


The trustees of the Simonds High School fund in Warner have 
now in their hands $5,000, and soon expect $2,000 more. The 
town has already hired of the trustees $18,000, and it voted the 
other day to hire the remaining $7,000, which will make up the 
entire fund, $25,000, left by Mr. and Mrs. Simonds.——The Board 
of Education in special district No. 1, in Goffstown, has secured 
Luther M. Kenniston, of West Andover; Alice C. Taggart, of 
Canaan ; and Cynthia A. Worthley, of Goffatown, for teachers. 
The spring term opened April 12. 

NEW YORK. 

Supt. Coz of Port Leyden, gives some very good advice to the 

commissioners, in the following : 


Let every school cogumienioner be ene geek to pes the ss 
nation tyme bees vey = 4 ~ rahe poo 
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cendiecntes of tee anced onl Conk eee ead eal 


ers who attempt to violate the requirements, be expelled from 


It is time that trifling were ended, and that an era be inaugu- 
rated of forward movements in education ! 

The Clinton County Teachers’ Institute closed at Plattsburg 

April2. Dr. French gave a great deal of practical instruction in 
school management, class management, written work in school, 
seat-w ork for little children, and physiology and hygiene. Prui. 
Albro tovk up analysis and synthesis, arithmetic, mathematica) 
geograpby, and reading. Supt. Holden, during the discussion of 
physiology and hygicne, told what had been done by himself and 
assistants in the subject. Dr. Madden, of Plattsbu rg, had given a 
course of twenty-five lectures on the subject, which were highly 
appreciated by the teachers. On Thursday they showed their 
appreciation substantially by presenting the doctor with a hand- 
some clock. Thursday evening the semi-annual meeting of the 
county association was held, and Supt. Holden and Prof. Ferrin 

principal of Keeseville Academy, were appointed as delegates to 
the State Association at Buffalo next July. A rhetorical contest 
was held Friday night, under the auspices of the association. §. 
Vilas, of Plattsburg, and Delmer Hawkins, of Mooers, carried off 
prizes for declamations ; and Miss May Olcott, of Keeseville, and 
Miss Clara A. Carroll, of Saranac, were equally successful among 

the reciters. 

OHIO. 

Three students have been arrested at Akron for hazing a stu- 
dent by the name of Morris. Mr. Morris, Sr., says he will spend 
$5,000 to bring these students to justice. The sympathy of all 
intelligent people will be with him.——Prof. 8. F. Hoge has been 
called to take charge of the normal college at Defiance.——Dr. 
Carroll Cutler, of Adeibert College, has resigned on account of 
failing h alth.——Supt. O. T. Carson, of Granville, has just been 
re-elected for a term of three years. 

TENNESSEE. 


Some changes are taking place in the teaching fraternity of 
Nashville, Miss L. Halorun had been promoted from the Pear! to 
a position in the Hynes school, Miss Hite has resigned from the 
Main street school, and is succeeded by Miss James. 





NEW YORK CITY. 





THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION. 


The annual meeting of the Industrial Education Association was 
held last week (Tuesday evening) in Association Hall, where a 
large audience was assembled. In the absence of the president of 
the association, Gen. Alexander 8. Webb, Morris K. Jesup took 
the chair. He said a few words iu opening the meeting, and then 
called upon C. E. Merril , who read the annual report. From this 
report it appears that the society was organized two years ago 
with the object of promoting manual and industrial training by 
disseminating information relating to it; by securing its intro- 
duction into schools of all grades, and by training teachers and 
organizing classes in special branches. The classes taught during 
the past winter under the auspices of the association have in- 
cluded a total of 1,904 pupils. Through tie office much “ valu- 
able information has been given out and a large correspondence 
is maintained.” After John 8. Bussing, the treasurer, had read 
his report, the Rev. George L. Chaney, of Atlanta, Ga., made a 
few remarks. He said in part: 

“TI was first led to this subject from its moral aspect. No man 
im my profession whose bell is kept ringing from morning till 
night by people who are in a hopeless state of misery, because they 
never were taught to do anything that anybody wanted to have 
done, can lose sight of the moral aspect of industrial education. 
But the subject has immense importance from an industrial point 
of view. The division of labor has been carried to such an extent 
that it belitties the intelligence of the worker, and it is our duty 
as educators to give the mechanic a broader training. From an 
educational standpoint the importance of practical illustration 
and experiment cannot be exaggerated, for of what we learn | 
believe that we remember only what we use. I have been wont 
to say that I have known of three real educators. They are Pres. 
Eliot, of Harvard, General Armstrong. of Hampton, and Wack- 
ford Squeers, who taught his boys to spell “ horse,” and then told 
them to go and rub him down.” |Laughter.] Mr. Chaney went 
on to say that industrial educationalists do not combat literary 
education. In regard to the common schools they contend for 
little more than the addition of laboratories for the illustration of 
the principles of science which are to be expounded. 

Parke Godwin made a long speech, which he brought to a close 
by asserting that labor was king, and by urging his hearers to 
crown the new monarch. 

James McAlister, Superintendent of Public Instruction at 
Phi’adelphia, prefaced his remarks by saying that the school- 
master is doing more for the advancement of civilization in this 
city than those officials who are now skulking from the sight of the 
sheriff of the county. Mr. McAlister then showed that onc of the 
greatest needs of to-day is the introduction into all schools, both 
public and private, of such training as will fit boys and girls to 
be workers. This is one of the lessons of the present labor troub- 
les, aad the best, if not the only, solution of the labor question is 
to be found in the school. “In Philadelphia,” said the speaker, “in 
connection with the public schools, 25,000 girls are taught to sew; 
there is an industrial art school, and co-ordinate with the high 
schools there is a manual training school. At the bottom of the 
whole system are twenty-five free kindergartens.” 

Edwin P. Seaver, Superintendent of Education, Boston, told 
how manual training was first introduced into this country by the 
Boston Institute of Technology. This first school was founded 
on Russian models, and soon had imitations in St. Louis and Chi- 
cago. In dismissing the meeting Mr. Jesup said that if it had not 
been so late New York also could have done some bragging. 


Pror. Scort, of the College of the City of New York, has gener- 
n | ously consented to deliver a series of lectures on * English Litera- 
ture,” before the Primary Teachers’ Association of this city, the 
first of which was given on Monday, April 19, in Grammar School 
No. 47, East Twelfth Street, at 4:30 P. m. Business meetings of the 
association are at4 P.M. All primary teachers and principals are 
invited to attend these meetings. M.A. Magovern, presi- 





cordially 
commission- | dent. J. F, Holly, corresponding secretary, 
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LETTERS 


Wuat CAN BE DONE IN PuysIoLocy.—I don’t know what 
to do with my ph class. I heve ta 
the a uxt dsc ue don 
ry ve syste 

what todonext. I have an idea that what I have done 
will never do them much good, for they take no interest in 
what I have tthem. But we ae ae 
and so I did. Should I go over the ground again un 
they have it-perfect, or get some medical works and take 
them still er on. J.C. 

Instruction in physiology looks directly to the health. It 
is the begining of a movement which will make a healthier 
race than the American is at present. Suppose you make 
out a list of the causes of disease. You will find Wil- 
son’s “‘Text-book of Hygiene” very helpful in this. It is 
published by P. Blakiston, Son, & Co., Phila. Having 
made out your list, select one, and collect all the facts you 
can bearing upon it. These will necessarily include some 
knowledge of the structure and functions and needs of the 
parts of the body concerned. Whenever it is possible, in- 
troduce your facts by the use of experiments. Suppose you 
have chosen the subject of bad air. You wish to show the 





poisonous effects of carbonic acid gas. Put a live mouse in- ~< 


to a wide-mouthed bottle fitted witha tube. The mouse 
shows no signs of disturbance until some one begins 
breathing into the bottle through the tube. In a little 
while he dies from poisoned air. Explain the cause ; then 
make the application. Each individual in a room is doing 
for himself and every other person in the room just what 
was done for the mouse—poisoning the air with every 
breath he draws. How many of the pupils present will go 
home and sleep in a tightly closed bed-room after that, 
without protesting? But there is danger of going to an ex- 
treme; so the next day you will be obliged to take up 
draughts. It will be some time before your list is ex- 
hausted. But be careful how you use your text-book. It is 
your mental pantry. You do not think of attempting to 
swallow the pantry when you are hungry—you go to it for 
what you want for one meal. Use your text-book in the 
same way. 


DISCOURAGED PuPIts.—I have a girl that gets disco 
very easily in her work in arithmetic. She doesn’t half 
to work out her problems. What shall I do to break her of 
this habit. - G. T. B. 

Discover the cause of the discouragement. It quite likely 
arises from the child’s incapacity to understand—the mind 
is dull or superficial, or it may be the child has a strong 
distaste for the subject. Simplify, simplify, smP.iry. 
Problems and teachers must get down from their pedestals, 
until they are on a level with the practice and experience 
of the child. Your instruction to the class may be so sim- 
ple and direct that ten out of eleven grasp the subject, but 
that does not excuse the conscientious teacher from render- 
ing individual help to the eleventh. Right here may lie the 
cause of discouragement You may not have time for in- 
dividual wants, and you may not possess the faculty for 
simplifying and rendering practical, which is the secret of 
success in mathematics, and may be imparted early to chil- 
dren. In no case will sculding, impatience, keeping after 
school, holding him or her up before the class as an exam- 
ple, or setting her down peremptorily, work any other re- 
sult on the discouraged child than to harden the stony 
hardness of her heart. She must be taken personally and 
kindly by the hand and lifted out of the slough of despond 
into which she is sinking deeper every day. Lay aside your 
Own weariness ; smother the voice that says you have al- 
ready done your duty; detain her a few minutes after 


school, and help her—not on to-day’s lesson, but on to-mor- | first 


row’s, that she may measure swords with the rest. Praise 
her the next day. Refer to her as a little higher authority 
than the rest of the class. She will experience a new sen- 
sation, and will struggle to retain the respect she com- 
mands to-day. Do this not once, but many times, that is, 


if you are interested in your “ discouraged scholar. There | jp 


is no trick, no expedient to be resorted to in case of dis- 
couragement ; render persistent kindly cheer and assistance 
suited to the individual wants of the child. 

N. Y. L. E. B. 


BETTER TIMES FOR TEACHERS.—I think the teachers 
could hasten the time of fair salaries and secure 
if they would, (1) refuse to underbid each other ; always 
teach their very whether the salary was 
or not ; and, (3) use all the money they could spare for edu- 
cational books and papers. My father, who is an old 
teacher, always impressed these on my mind. He 
told me to always have the set by those to 
make fue schol te best se thas had yet taght© Also, 

e the e one 


and 
returned the largest rate of interest. When teaching 
See fo Ole Sate, t het By pen bee = 
school-board decided to give the school to the lowest bi ‘ 
and I id. trying that they 


the people. They raised the teacher’s wages, set their 
Price, and I again taught there. A. O. K, 





These are good suggestions. We would add, also, that 


cine. That the teacher occupies the same place in relation 
to the child’s mental health that the doctor does to his 
physical ; that a knowledge of child-nature is indispensable 
to a teacher ; and that a great loss is sustained by « dis- 
trict whenever there is a change of teachers. The reason 
for the last may be plainly set before them thus: ‘‘ Your 
child has certain peculiarities of disposition. No teacher 
can manage him to advantage until she understands these 
peculiarities. This takes time—two or three months, often. 
At last you feel that the teacher is doing well by your child. 
You begin to have confidence in her. Everything is going 
smoothly by the time the end of the term comes. Then the 
trustees have a fit of economy, and want a cheaper teacher. 
Result, a halt for two or three months—perhaps longer— 
because the new teacher is a failure, and cannot be dis- 
charged until the end of her term. 

When teachers know their business, and make the people 
know that they know it, and that it is a business, then 
we may begin to look for better times. 


WHo Is TO BLAME ?—I think education means the draw- 
ing forth of the faculties of mind and heart, so that what- 
ever trade, profession, or service the pupil moe aneet, he 
by means of his moral and mental capacities, be able 
acertain degree of success—some, more; others, 
less—as the Creator intended. A New York TEACHER. 
With all reverence, we would say that the Creator gets 
blamed for a great many sins that are committed by His 
creatures. The mother gives her child a passionate temper, 
and lays the blame on “ Providence.” From his earliest 
infancy she is continually irritating him, giving him what 
he doesn’t want, and withholding what he does. Then the 
teacher takes him in hand and stuffs his mind with what 
he doesn’t care a straw for, and keeps him in a straight- 
jacket until all his healthy activity and joyousness are for- 
ever stifled But there must be an outlet somewhere ; ab- 
norma! tastes are formed ; he does what pleases him on the 
sly, becomes a thief or a murderer perhaps, and people sigh 
over the dispensations of Providence. 


A Few SuGGEsTIONS.—We still have on hand a few ques- 
tions which, for various reasons, we do not care to answer 
in the “Letter Column” of the JOURNAL. We would an- 
swer them privately, but the writers forgot to give us their 
names and addresses, and are probably impatiently wonder- 
ing why their questions do not receive attention. Quite fre- 
quently questions which we prefer to answer by mail, are 
sent in on postal cards, and we are two cents out for each 
one we answer—a small matter in half-a-dozen cases, but 
these occurring half-a-dozen times a week, fifty-two weeks 
in the year count up. Again, if more of those who ask 
questions would be benevolent and answer questions occa- 
sionally, all the questioners would be benefited. One thing 
more, while we are about it—Don’t put questions or notes, 
and haif-a-dozen various business matters, on the same 
sheet. A business letter has to pass through many hands, 
and then be filed. If it contains also something for publica- 
tion, that must be copied on a separate slip of paper for the 
printer. This takes valuable time, that could just as well 
be saved if the writer would only use a separate sheet in 
writing to the editor, and always accompany it with name 
and address. 


SECURING A ScHOOL LIBRARY.—I have succeeded in a dis- 
trict of forty-one families in s'arting a lib which is 
oelf-necumulating. I bought a few interesting ks with 
seven dollars and a-half, of my own money. I numbered 
and them in a composition book. Then I lent 
out the books, charging five cents for each, putting down 


are . After receiving my $7.50, I 
with the money coming in, to the amount of 65. All 
: one winter. I think aah is nes to omens in 

when evenings are get ong. In summer fewer 
will be asked for. Care must be taken to select such 
books as will be interesting to the greater of the com- 
in one place with enthusiasm, 


more than one are preferred to books with only one ; 
again, books with any sectional prejudice must be 
avoided. By these rules in view I 


yf schools — at least Tp 
rary, to advan’ ew ene, y 
some one would start. ian tb: Try. . H. 


WHO ARE THE MARTYRS?—I have seen many teachers 
Sees ee ere their profession was talked 
er class of people have s0 many they 
seem to think. Well, they do have a good many. true 
that there are often too many on Under ome tanuinete, Gent 
e ; and school boards are not 


in each 
always wide-awake and helpful. But there is one t 
where criticism must cease. That point is, the chitaeen 





science and art of education, as much as there is of medi- 


th | On book-keeping ? 


cause the of 
and | wide would the Temperate 


pleasant. Are they ? The teacher is too stupid to 
put the work in a simple form ; or else she has no under- 
standing of the individual needs of children. Many seem- 
ingly stupid ones learn well, though slowly, if the teacher 
knows how to encourage and help them, instead of crowd- 
ing them into work too difficult for them Are the chil- 
dren untidy’ The teacher can easily see that faces and 
hands are clean, and much more can gradually be done by 
influence and instruction. 

A true teacher loves every child; she sees beauty in every 
face, no matter how plain that face may be, and goodness 
in every character, no tnatter how degraded. Her love is 
the love described in the first istle to the Corinthians, 
thirteenth chapter : It “‘ suffereth —_ is kind ;” “ bear- 
eth all things, believeth all thingr, hopeth all things, en- 
dureth ali ngs,” If there is a om connec 
with the school-room, it is to be found in the ranks of 
over-tasked little ones, who are forced to sit for hours in an 
unventilated, often over-heated, room, without exercise, 
without pleasure, punished for restlessness, punished for 
whispering, for eness, for anything, everything that 
seems an offense to the autocrat at the desk. When not 
abused physically, their minds are often abused by giving 
them too much work and too little play. As much can be 
learned in pleasure as in study, if the teacher is wise. 
Work is necessary, drudgery 1s not. N. M. M. 


Tonic Sot-Fa.—Col. Parker writes the, “I believe in 
teaching music with all my heart, and I am sure the Tonic 
Sol-Fa is from the ‘letter to the spirit,’ as a] real reforms 
go. It has the marks of a genuine reform.” 

N. J. TueEo. F. SEWARD. 





ANSWERS. 


308. The northern boundary line of Delaware is part of a 
circle, drawn with a radius of twelve miles, around New 
Castle. The territory around New Castle was already the 
property of the Duke of York when Penn received his 
The charter granted to William Penn, by Charles 

., in 1681, stated that Pennsylvania *‘ was bounded on the 
east by the Delaware river, from twelve miles distance 
north of New Castle town, until the three and fortieth de- 

of north latitude,” and the southern boundary was to 

“a circle drawn at twelve miles distance from New 

Castle northward and westward, until the beginning of the 

fortieth degree of northern latitude, and then by a straight 
line westward,” etc. C. L. G. 


812_ In the sentence, ‘Man, like the generous vine, sup- 
ported lives, “like” is an adjective limiting “‘ man.” 


Cc. L. G. 
313. The Congo River is the longest river in the world. 
It is about 600 miles longer than the Amazon. C.L. G. 


316. A good plan would be to hang curtains where the 

and flat parts of the ceiling meet, since this will 

obstruct the reflection of sound, and consequently prevent 

. The curtain should reach as far down as the 

curved part of the ceiling, and perhaps a second curtain is 

between the first and the walls. These curtains, 

in addi to usefulness, may also tend to ornament the 
room. C.L. G. 


819. Both Webster and Worcester pronounce Pall Mall, 
pel mel. The Pall Mali Gazette is so called because it was 
first printed and published in Pall Mall, one of the streets 
of London, so named from the game of pall-mail, which 
+ 5- there to such an extent that the street became 
a or beaten path. C.C. L. 

824. The reason for the differences in the arithmetics as 
to the legal interest of New York is that a few years ago 
interest was 7 per cent. in New York, but is now 6 per 
cent. Old arithmetics, published before the change was 
made, have 7 per cent.; those published since have it 6 per 
cent. +E 


. ELM. 


825. The proper pronunciation of the word is De ine, 
. C. 8. 


328. In $e sontonee, r - horse un away with Me head 
up,” “up” is a limiting ective of the positive degree, 
and limits “ head.” C.L. G. 


831. The state of Louisiana is divided into parishes in- 
stead of counties. Cc. L. G. 





QUESTIONS. 





344. Explain the cause of March winds. To what class 
of winds do they belong ? J. B. A. 


845. Please give the present capitals of Arizona Ter., ln 
dian Ter., Lo and Bolivia, S A. J. B.A. 


846. Is double-entry used exclusively by book-keepers 
now? If so, why? uat is the most popular — 
847. Why does rain-fall increase with RIT - 


848. Who was the first great explorer of Africa ? 
M. C. H. 


349. Where is the “ [ron Gate”’ ? M. C. H. 


850. Who is the author of “‘ Procrastination is the thief 
of time ” ? M. C. H. 


351. Who was the “ Learned Blacksmith”? M.C. H. 

852. Why do not trees grow on prairies ’ A. E. C. 

353. Why are the ocean and some lakes salt, while other 
lakes are fresh ? A. E. C. 


854. Why was the 4th of March decided upon as the day 


—- the Constitutional government —— g° od 
3855. What in the position of the earth would 


to pass throu a Cnicgge f How 
Zone be ? _ . HA, 
856. What was the origm of “ Going up Salt oe 
857. What was the first sent on the t ph 


line between Washington and timore, in 1844? DI. 
858. What is meant by “ magnetic pole " ? D.L 








“In the ” take Hood’s Sarsaparilla, Do not put it off 
tah eo lave. Sold by all drugyista, 7 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 





NEW BOOKS. 


THIRTY-SECOND ANNUAL REPORT OF THE STATE Com- 
MISSIONER OF THE COMMON SCHOOLS OF OHIO. Hon. 
LeRoy D. Brown, State Commissioner. 


The condition of education in Ohio, and a summary of 
educational matters have been carefully set forth in the re- 
post proper, which comprises over seventy pages. This is 

‘ollowed by over tw» hundred es of statistical tables, 
which are accompanied by extracts from several county 
auditors’ letters. Then come nearly one hundred pages of 
examination questions by the state and county boards of 
education, making in alla volume of about four hundred 
and fifty pages, which is well bound in cloth. 


ForTY-NINTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE BOARD OF EpDUCA- 
TION OF MASSACHUSETTS. John W. Dickinson, Secretary. 


Besides the statistics upon educational matters in the 
state, which are presented in this volume, there are man 
tions from school-men, members of the board, whic 
render it of considerable value. The papers upon * School 
Supervision,’ “‘ Text-Books,’’ ‘‘ German School Systems,” 
etc., show a sympathetic interest in school affairs, and are 
worthy of deep study and attention. 


SIXTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE BOARD OF EDUCA- 
TION OF RHODE ISLAND. Hon. Thomas B. Stockwell, 
Commissioner of Public Schools. 

In this volume are included the reports of the several 
state educational institutions ;—the school for the deaf, 
state home and school for children, school of design, state 
normal school, and the common schools of the different 
districts of the state. The report of the commissioner is 
exhaustive and valuable, and shows yore clearly the results 
which have been accomplished in school work during the 
past ten years. Inthe appendix are given statistics of school 
work, and extracts from reports by the several district sup- 
erintendents setting forth their recommendations in regard 
to apparatus, appropriations and expenditures, truanc 
and compulsory education, duties of parents and citizens, 
evening and high schools, teachers and methods of teach- 
ing, studies, etc. The book has been well printed and 
bound, and will be a valuable addition to the educational 

brary. 


FOOTPRINTS OF TEMPRRANCE PIONEERS. Compiled hy 
J. N. Stearns. New York: National Temperance Society. 


The Ae, hlet contains the essay of Dr. Benjamin Rush, 
entitled “An Inquiry into the Effects of Ardent Spirits 
the Human Mind and Body,” written in 1785, and 
which was the first temperance address ever published to 
the world. It contains also Rev. Dr. Cheever’s discourse 
in full, entitled ‘“ Deacon Giles’s Distillery,” and ‘‘M 
Mother’s Gold Ring,” by L. M. Sargent, together with ex- 
tracts from writings and addresses of Rev. Dr. Lyman 
Beecher, Prof. Moses Stuart, Rev. Dr. Justin Edwards, 
Rev. Dr. John Marsh, Lebbeus Armstron —— Hon. 
Theodore Frelinghuysen, R. D. Mussey, Mb. onathan 
Kittredge, Esq, Charles Jewett, M.D., Rev. Dr. Albert 
Barnes, Rev. Dr. Eliphalet Nott, Rev. Thos. P. Hunt, Rey. 
Dr. Heman Humphrey, Rev. John Wesley, Hon. Lewis 
Cass, Hon. Thomas Jefferson, Hon. Daniel Webster, John 
G. Palfrey, A.M., Hon. Gerrit Smith, and many others 
connected with the early temperance work. 
In view of the great celebration of September 20, it is 
one of the most useful documents yet issued on the 
question. 


DIALOGUES, RECITATIONS, AND READINGS. New York: 

Clinton T. DeWitt. 50 cents each. 

The Prescott series comprises two books of Dialogues, 
three of Recitations, and one of Readings. ‘‘ Plain Dia- 
logues ’’ comprises a collection of just such as their title in- 
dicates, a dialogues of every-day life. ‘‘ Diamond Dia- 
logues”’ include many of the best pathetic, humorous, and 
dialectic kinds, suitable for school, college, and social en- 
tertainments. ‘Both these books afford opportunities for 
displaying the most varied quptiice of voice, manner, and 
facial expression. The “‘ Social Readings’’ are a mingling 
of excellent pieces of vim, patriotism, and fine composition, 
and also selections of broad humor and drollery, etc. 
The “ Drawing-Room Recitations’” contain a number 
of comic, tragic, and dialectic pieces, specially ada 
for delivery before select and very refined audiences. The 
“ Stan Recitations’’ comprise examples of almost 
every different phase of emotion and passion from all 
walks of life; and the “‘ Paragon Reciter”’ contains many 
selections from the best authors, and gives full scope for 
every variety of elocutionary and dramatic talent. 

The Webster series comprises four books of recita- 
tions. The first, ‘The Little Folks’ Speaker,’ contains 
over two hundred —- in try and prose, suitable for 
reading and speaking in P = 5" schools and juvenile en- 

ments. ‘‘The Youthful Speaker” includes a num- 
ber of instructive geese, cheerful and pensive, suitable for 
use in the higher classes of schools, and in academies and 


literary clubs. “ The P: ive Speaker”’ is a very fine 


selection of admirable pieces, selected from the best writ- | good 


ings in the English language. It is s y desirable for 


peciall, 
competitive peaking and for literary exhibitions in | ™ 
the highest dasses of colle; 


, universities, etc. The “ Re- 
citer ” is a little volume not intended for any special class 
of individuals, but likely to be of much service to all. The 
introduction contains ruies of oratory, which are copiously 
ill with pictures of the speaker under different 
emotions of eloquence, explaining the various postures of 
the body. The selections include some of the most sublime 
and noble, and some of the most comical and amusing 
pieces culled from our great writers. 

The Macaulay series comprises three books, dialogues for 
“Little Folks,” for “Young People,” and “Acting Dia- 
logues.’’ ‘ Dialogues for Little ” contains a 
number of amusing and instructive pieces on various su 
jects, for from two to twenty children, and is nicely 


ed for class use in the school. The “ Dialogues for 
Young People” cont original and selected with 
instruction on the m ; mn) the is, aca-d 
emies, ren of a larger than are required 
for the “ Little Folks.” The “ “Acting Dial ” are well 


vely to 


te es dramatic Ite 
sub pene! ae bg Ngee humorous and 
sen mtal. The manner 


of production and the 


Me SWLTe Ertrot Graton” to adapted for the use of 
sons of some little ex of Hia- 
logues, ‘declamations, cele- 


ber 
=e the 1 most 


Y | numerous exaraphes, illustrated 





brated ms, tragedies, and hes in our language. In 

the are many useful historical, and explanatory re- 
8 on stage arrangement, costume. scenery, etc. 

“The Little Dialogues and Wee Pieces for Papa’s Own 


Boy ”’ contains over three hundred little pieces in prose and 
poetry, specially adapted for the smallest ers and 
speakers, illustrating in a simple and attractive manner, 
pure ideas, and stories with morals. 

Taken altogether, this collection of books is one of the 
best which come before our notice in some time. 
They are neatly and well op ene with illustrated board 
covers in gilt and black. The books for young people are 
— in large type, and can be easily read by the “‘ wee 


THE First STEPS IN NUMBER, OR PRIMARY ARITHMETIC. 
Teachers’ Edition. By G. A. Wentworth, A.M., and E. 


M. Reed. Boston: Ginn & Co. 474 pp. $1.00. 
Tits to. o hook of to-day. Its methods are in full sym- 
pai 


with the Perey of the best teaching, leading the 
child to lay hold of the fundamental facts of number by the 
law of association, showing, and requiring him to show, 
what he is talking about. 

Its basis is the Grube method, but it abounds in versatility 
of drill, and illustrates in detail the teaching of hundreds 
of topics. The work to the number ten is enough to occupy 
an entire year ; to twenty, another year. The remainder of 
the course will be covered in two years more. The Teach- 
ers’ edition contains a full outline of each step to be taken 
with such copious illustrations that any nexperienced 
teacher can get the spirit as well as the method, even 
though no previous training has been enjoyed. It is full of 
examples which have never before appeared in print, and 
which are culculated to instruct the child, from their close 
connection with his varied experiences. The manner of 
coppnqgenent is unique. Take, for instance, Chapter VII. 
—the Number Eight. We find it divided into sections— 
Eight as a Whole; then, Discoveries in Eight; Facts in 
Eight :—Seven and One, One and Seven, Eight minus One 
Eight minus Seven, One Fourth, Six and Two, Two and 
Six, Right minus Two, Eight minus Six, Eight divided b 
Two, Four twos. Followed by Exercises for Review, wit 

by blocks upon which are 
designs illustrating the Number ht. Miss Reed, one of 
the authors, will remembered by the readers of the 
JOURNAL as the author of a most valuable series of articles, 
last year, on the ‘““A B C of Number.” 


WE Two. A Novel. By Edna Lyall. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. $1.50. 
* Donovan,”’ the author’s last book, dealt with a peculiar 
Tso , in the hero; and in this we find a repetition of 
he same style, making a companion volume tothat. It 
deals with the trials and experiences of Free-thinkers suf- 
fering from persecution, but eventually brought to Chris- 


tianity. The heroine, ca, has been brought up an 
Y | atheist, living in a world of atheism, and taught to despise 
Christianity from the intolerance of nomi Christians. 


She has the fortune to meet true Christians in the persons 
of the Osmonds, under whose tuition her eyes are opened, 
and she finally accepts Christianity. Her father is an hon- 
est atheist who cannot be brought to see the true inward- 
ness of Christianity, and after years of wearying work and 
rsecution, dies, and happily too, from the very fact of his 
onesty in his belief. Father and daughter are one in their 
love for each other and for all mankind, but two in their reli- 
gious belief. The story is full of interesting incidents, well 
told, and shows most careful thought on the part of the 
- The book is well printed, and neatly bound in 
cloth. 


HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE DISTRIBUTION OF LAND IN ENG- 
LAND. With some suggestions for the improvement of 
the Law. By William Lloyd Birkbeck, M.A. New 

it Fitzgerald, publisher, 393 Pearl St. 39 pp. 


The two parts into which this sketch is divided are 
arranged in chapters, and any one who is at all interested 
in the distribution of land in gland, commencing imme- 
diately after the Norman Conquest, will find much valuable 
information in these Among its most attractive 
chapters are, Agriculture, before and after the Norman 
Conquest ; Origin of Land Proprieties ; The First Taxation 
of Land; Strict Entails; Strict Settlements; Modern 
Registration Acts, and the Present Registration Act. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


Messrs. C. H. Evans & Co., m rs of the American Teachers’ 
Bureau, have issued a directory of American Colleges, containing 
the names and addresses of all the college:, female seminaries’ 
academies, business colleges, special school», &c., in the United 

tes, 


* April,” which D. Lothrop & Co. publish, contains on the title 
page a quatrain by Frank Dempster Sherman, who is thinking of 
sending forth a volume of his verses this year. 


Commencing with the April ber the Brookl ra ps has 
been ¢nla to nearly three times its original size and its sub- 
scription price increased to $2 per year, an unmistakeable mark 
of success. 

Edward Everett Hale says in his advice to students: “Itis a 
practice to make your own index to the book you anal 
ueting on a fly-leaf at the end those pom's which you yoursel 

ay ya | apt to need in the future. The notes are so man 
helps for your future reference, when you shall take down th 
book some day to find what 1ts statement is.’ 


Octave Feuillet’s new story, “La Morte,” has been transi ted 
into English, and has been published by D. Appleton & Co. 


Mr. Tupper is writing a volume of memoirs which he will call 
“My Life as an Author.” 


Cassell & Co. have issued in their National Library Horace Wal- 
edly paragsteerey romance, * The Castle of Otranto,” the book 
at did so much to revolutionize literary fiction in England. 





Mary Cecil Hay, the disti 
ill at her aoteg 4 Brighton, 


Mr. Eugene Schuyler’s lectures on “Consular and Diplomatic 
Service” are soon ‘0 be published in book form by Scribner’s 


“ As it was written” has been translated into French under the 
= ta “ O'Etrait Ecrit.” It is already enjoying a large sale in 
‘at 


ished is ho 
i ee porenat, lying hopelessly 


Edward Pendleton, the author of “ A Conventional 
lives in Cincinnati. He isa brother of the American Minister 


President Porter’s work on Kant’s “ Ethics” will be published 
this month as the fifth volume in Griggs’s series German 
Philosophical 

Robert Grant is about to publish a new story called “ A Ro- 
mantic ¥ Lady," from the press of ‘Ficknor & Co.,of Boston. 
It is to be that his analysis of female character will be more 
careful in this case than in his former efforts. _ 


Commander William Gibson, U. 8. N., has written New transla- 
tions of Goethe’s poems, which r & Brothers will publish. 


Three thousand copies of the translation of Flaubert’s “ Sol- 
lambo,” which has — been published in England, were lost in 
the sinking of the Or 


egon. 

D. Lothrop & Co. have issued another pretty Easter souvenir, 
called “ Sunrise, or an Easter Triumph.” It is a little volume of 
selections sui’ to Easter, by Rose Porter. is printed in 
brown ink, bound in cream, and tied with ribbon, 


“The Arabian N ights” (edited by the Rey. E. E. Hale) and 
Johnson's “ Rasseias” form new numbers of Messrs. Ginn & Co.'s 
“* Children’s Classics.” 


The Putnams are making a great success with their series, 
“ The Story of the Nations,” and they have in hand volumes by a 
very large number of distinguished writers. among whom are : 
Prof. George Rawlinson, Hon. 8. E. W. Benjamin, Prof. H. H. 
Boyesen, Prof Alfred J. Church, Chariton T. Lewis, Sarab Orne 
Jewett, Arthur Gilman, E. E.and Susan Hale who will write of 
Spain ; Kev. 8. Baring-Goul?, Stanley Lane Poole, Prof. A. Vam- 
bery, W. L. Alden, Helen Zimmern, and Prof. J. P. Mahaffy, 

A gift of $15,000 by Mr. Joon BE. Thayer to Harvard University, 
to establish a pub! cation fund in pomon economy, is to be 
utilized in the publication, at regular intervals, of a series of con- 
tributions to political and economic science. 


It is twenty-five years ago since George Augustus Sala wrote 
* The S Adventures of tain Dangerous,” which created 
s>me sensation at the time, It has been republished by the 
Harpers in their Franklin Square Library. 


Under the title of “ Alielte,”” Messrs. D. Apple'on & Co. have 

ed a translation of M. Octave Feuillet’s new novel, “ La 

Morte.” The Sogtich version is by Mr. J. Henry Hager. who has 
followed the author’s peculiar style with wonderful fidelity. 


General Lew. Wallace is to write a new novel, the scene of 
which is laid in Africa. 


Mr. Browning is preparing a complete edition of his works, with 
short introductions. 


A “ Life of Captain ne Reid” is in tion at the hands 
of one of his Sree — 


Mr. Justin McCarthy, who of late years has developed into a 
prolific novelist, announces that he has on the stocks a new ro- 
mance entitled ““ Doom—An Atlantic Episode.” 


The sale of Robert Louis Stevenson’s nightmare, “ The Strange 
Case of Dr. Jekyli and Mr. Hyde,” has reached a circulation of 
50,000 oopies in this country alone. 


A copy of the second f lio of Shakespeare’s plays was exhibited 
at Columbia College recently. It was printed in 1632, and bears 
an aut ph signature of Shak Rev. ¥. Bristol 
found this 


espeare The 
volume in Utah. where it was probably carried by some 
h morwon. 


Mr. Lowell’s notable addresses in Great Britain are soon to be 
published in a volume by Hougnton, Mifflin, & Co. 


A new book on English composition, entitled “ Grammar and 
ee og by Prof. aye of the’ State Normal School at 
1D 8 


Millersville, nsylvania, is worthy of attention. D. Appleton 
& Co. are the publishers. : 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


A volume of societ songs ond light poems will soon be pub- 
lished, through Brentano thers, by A. F. Underhill. It will 
bear the title of * Etchings in Verse.” 


Messrs. Harper & Bros. are ring aseries of illustrations for 
Mr. Benson J. Lossing’s new Book on and Martha, the Mother 
and Wife of Washington.” They have also in press a new volume 
on political economy, by R. R. Bowker, which will be issued with 
the title, “ Economics for the ~ ;” and a novel by Mrs. M. L. 
Tidball, wife of Gen. ball, of Fo Monroe. It will be 
called ** Barbara's Vagaries.”’ 


Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. announce a new edition of 
Robinson's “ English Harmony of the Four Gospels,” revised by 
— = Riddle, containing much new material in the shape of 
notes, etc. 


Ticknor & Co. have nearly ready Mrs. Foote’s * John Bodewin's 
Testimony,” and Robert Grant’s new novel. 


H Holt & Co. have in press a new novel by Hugh Conway. 
It will be the last on the list of that author’s works, as diligent 
search has failed to unearth any more manuscripts. 


There will soon a a small book for young women who are 
forced to support themselves and do not know what to do. “A 
nn 4 se for Girls,” is the title, and it is written by Marga- 
ret Sidney. 


Messrs. Ginn & Co. announce that they will issue in May the 
second edition of “* Hans Andersen’s Fairy Tales,” edited for home 
and school use by J. H. Stickney, in three series; :upplemen 

the Th the a. urth, and Fifth readers, and illustra 


to 
with the original pictures. 


, and 


Teachers of history. those using or having Shel- 
don’s “ Studies in General H 
that “ The 


L 
ry,” will be interested in learning 


Teacher’s Manual,”’ originally intended to accompany 
the book, will be ready in abouta month. It is to be pub 
by D. C. Heath & Co., Boston. 

Messrs. Ticknor & Co. announced for issue, April 2 a new 
novel by Mrs. Madeleme Vinton Dahigren, “ Lost Name ;” 
“The Days of the Spinning-Wheel in New " gleanings 
from old ne pers of Boston and Salem, chusetts, selected 
and arran y Henry M. Brooks; “ Poets and Problems,” b: 
Geo Cooke; and “Th 3 % 


The Sub-Primary School Society of Philadelphia, will 
September, a normal kindergarten training school, 
direction of Miss Sarah A. Stewart, for many years priucipal of 
the Milwaukee Normai School. A iull prospectus of the course 
will soon be published, and can be had on application to Miss 
Anna Hallowell, 908 Clinton Street, Philadelp’ Pa. 


Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., ann :unced for issue on 
Sy, Ages 17: “St. Gregory’s Guest, and Recent 
Jo reenleaf Whittier; ‘Signs and et ane by John Bur- 
roughs; “ California; from the Conquest in I to the Second 
Committee in San Francisco,” by Josiah "Lc 

Authorship of Shakespeare,” by Nathaniel] Holmes; “ Hamlet's 
Note-Book,” by William D. O’Connor; and * A Memorial of the 
Life and Genius of George Fuller,”’ sold only by subscription. 


CATALOGUES AND PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 


n and the Public School; an address by E. J. 
ene of Public Finance and Admin ’ 


Satur- 
” 


J Ph.D 
lames, Ph. 
University ot 

Fiftieth Anniversary of Marietta Coltage Ohio, June 28-July 1, 
1885. Rev. Israel W. Andrews, D.D., L D., President. 


Calendar of Kalamazoo College, Mich., 1886. Rey. Kendall 
Brooks, D.D., President. 


Eighteenth Annual Report of the Board of Ed f 
City, N. s. A. W. Edson, Guperinentont. ucation of Jersey 
Ho RSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, 

ONE OF THE BEsT TONICS. 

Dr. A. ATKINSON, Prof. Materia Medica and ’ 

Physician Dermwatolegy 
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THE PRELATE. 
By IsAaAc HENDERSON. With covers adorned 
with designs by Elihu Vedder. $1.50. 
“A work of singular force and power.”—Al- 
bany Union. 


ee 5 Nathaniel Hawthorne in his most 
time.”—Quebee Chronicle. 
“ A story of sustaining and absorbing interest, 
yetites Sn in clear and forcibie English.’—Boston 





THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & 00.5 


NEW BOOKS. 
LT. GREGORY’S GUEST, AND 


RECENT POEMS. 
By Joun Gouempeaee Wuirttier. 16mo, parch- 
ment, $1.00 
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THE NATIONAL SUMMER SCHOOL OF METHODS. 


WILL HOLD ITS ANNUAL SESSION AT 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. ‘ 
THREE WEEKS, from JULY 19 to AUGUST 6, 1886. i 


This school will give theoretical and practical jeprection by its twenty-one experienced pro- 
oe AT 15 DEPAtUTIMEN TDS 














“One. of the most successful and powerful Mr. Whittier has here collected the poems 1. Pedagogies. (Two Weeks.) 8. Methods in Penmanship. (Three Weeks.) 
novels that aan Gere, grated Se many oyeee— | See penaueeienaneen Gare Se gutication ot” Tho Bay of 2. nee of Teaching in Germa y. (One o Methods in Music. (two Weeks.) 
- = me a 3 bene | in its Application to Teach it. T Meth inp wing. * wee” 
“ Henderson is the most prom novelist who SIGNS AND SEASONS. . ogy in PP = sace- neds in Draw ree W ce 
oa en day, "hag Enters a et By JouN Bessopems, ne 7 of “ Wake pe.” 4. seine Taree Weeks (Two Weeks.) is. yo ta (I = Weeks.) — 
News. Fresh tad 6mo, gilt top, $1.50. 5. Methods in in Mistery. (Two Weeks.) aan 14, — in school Management. (Two 
NTENTS : A. Sharp > Methods in metic. (Three Wee : 
THE LOST NAME. PE Bend Sores Pegesee ae ths Spray of of |S. Metheds in Nataral History. (One Week.)| 15, Model School. (Three Wicks.) - 


By Mrs. M. V. DAHLGREN. $1.00. 
This is a true romance, in its motive somewhat 
resembling the widely popular novel, “ A Name- 
ene Ree yet with a wonderfully interest- 
—_ ork of action and circumstance alto- 
own. 


THE DAYS OF THE SPINNING 
WHEEL 


IN NEW ENGLAND. Vol :I, Olden-Time Series. 
Selected by Henry M. BRooKS. 50 cents. 


allnsions 
last century and 
POETS AND PROBLEMS. 
BWaldo Eo Wiis Cooks, author of “ Ralph 
aldo Emerson : His Life, Writings and i- 
by,” and “* Eliot: A Critical — 
er Life, Writings and Philosophy.” $2. 
study of the three foremost En- 
giishmen > seus of letters, Tennyson 
whing , 5, Ruskin, with their personal traits, 
literary histories, ani most notable works. 


THE IMPERIAL ISLAND: 


England’s Chronicle in Stone By James F. Hun- 
NEWELL, author of “ The Historical Monuments 
of France,” The Lands of Scott,” etc. 8vo, 
illustrated, $4.00 


onal deep] interesting volume about the Archi- 
ural Monuments ot ol England, her Castles, 
Cachedvals. A 


- i connection with her 
most -~ ft period. 


*,* For sale all booksellers. Sent, 
upon ino Pieter Catalogues of Yay a 


TICKNOR & CO., Boston. 


Snow Storm; A Taste of Maine Birch Winter 
Neighbors; A Salt Breeze; Spring Rel 

River View ; Bird En: mies ; Phaecs ot Farm Liter 
A delightful book of out-door and domestic life. 


CALIFORNIA. 


From the Conquest in 1846 to the 
Committee in San Francisco. A ‘Seady of Amer 


ean Character. ung» By Jostan Kore, As 


can Common Royce, As- 
sistant Professor of josophy in nafvard 
College. Witha AF 16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 


Dr. Royce is a native Californian, is acquainted 

baton ohh nn f tate as a citizen, and by vara carefu' 

has collected in a single volume the 

pa yt Te instructive facts which 
the unique history of California off offers. 


A SATCHEL GUIDE. 

For the vacation Tourist in Europe. Edition for 

1886 revised with additions. A compact itine- 

rary of the British Isles, belgium Holland, 

Germany and the veriand, France, 

Susie am | Italy. With Maps, Street P 
$1.50, net. 


VOICES FOR THE S?HECHLESS. 
Selections for Schools and Private Reading. Com- 
wy by ABRAHAM FIRTH, lately Secret of 
American Humane Association. New Edi- 
tion, enlarged. 16mo, $1. 
ONE SUMMER. 


B nee WILLIs HOWARD, author of “ One 

ulnay Tower,” etc. New 

} With forty-three I) ustra- 

ae by Aucustus Hopp. 0, $1.25 (pre- 
vious price, $2.50). 





*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, 
galdath caratiahalaates te the Pamaure 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 


East Seventeenth St., New York. 





NOW ne ba arto vi. 


“VARIORUM EDITION ” 
SHAKESPEARE’S WORKS. 


OTHELLO. 


Edited by Horace Howard Furness. 


Royal 8vo. Superfine Toned Paper, 
Extra cloth, gilt top. $4.00. 


Those uainted with the 


the series will a! whata 
pee pnw = 


wildee alesebeenetion 
of all other critical 
notes. 


revious volumes of 
nd of information 
pe As now ae tt oll, reprinted The 


xactitude, “te valleen te 
editions be the various readings 





The other volumes of this Edition already 
published are : 


ROMEO AND JULIET. 
MACBETH. 
HAMLET. 2 Vols. 


AND 
KING LEAR. 
All Uniform in Binding, Size, and Price. 


*,*For sale by all Booksellers, | or will be sent 
transportation free, upon receipt of price by 


J, B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, 


715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 


** The greatest work of ihe greatest 
Russian 2m me 


ANNA KARENINA. 











Count Leo TousTor. Translated from the 
ussian by Nathan Haskell Dole. Royal 12mo, 
730 $1.75. 
(Third Thousand Now Ready.) 


“ Will take rank among pees eee 
tion of the age."—Portland Transcript. 


ity muracterined deol tho bresttt and oo 


ity, the and the 
ty Oritie, New York. 


“It is not undue praise to Gal aaa 
publication Goethe's Elective Affinities no 


ex- 
rofound of 


Also, by the same Author, 


MY RELIGION. 


12mo, $1.25. 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


THOMAS Y, CROWELL & 6O., 


THE POPULAR SCIENCE 
MONTHLY for MAY contains 
the second installment of HER- 
BERT SPENCER'S important 
paper, “THE FACTORS OF OR- 
GANIC EVOLUTION”; DA- 
VID A. WELLS continues his re- 
markable and most readable 


MEXICO”; and A. T. HAD- 
LEY, an authority on the subject, 
discusses the “‘ DIFFICULTIES |: 
OF RAILROAD REGULA- 
TION,” in a paper of great val- 
ue at the present moment; DE 
CANDOLLE on the “ PRO- 
DUCTION OF MEN OF SCI- 
ENCE” is a highly interesting 
discussion ; and other papers give 
variety to the number. Price, 
50 cents single number ; $5.00 per 
annum. D. APPLETON & CO.,, 
Publishers, New York. 


CHOICE JUVENILE BOOKS. 





100 Pages. r, 15 cents; Boards, % cents. 
Lag aye be ng from ten years cid 
down and suited to every oc- 
Sesion in which the iitvle ones are called upon to 
take part. J 
Young Folks’ Dialogues. 
a rege. p>) ; Boards, 40 cen. 
Contains @ wi of short, simple 
an 





13 Astor Place, New York. 


-| in Early E 


“ECONOMIC STUDY OF'|i% 


on all pointa, 


Favorable club rates given. Send for full descriptive circular of twenty pages. For information 
CHAS. F. KING, Manager School of Methods, BOSTON HIGHLANDS, MASS. 





TWENTY-ONE TEACHERS. 


For Programmes, address P: of. W. 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 
At AMHERST COLLEGE, Amherst, Mass. 
TENTH SESSION, Juby Sth to August 6th. 


Instruction given in Nine Lan 
lish, The Philosophy of Syntax, Chemistry, Mathematics, 
we ~ LOCATION one of the most beautiful and healthful in New Englan 


8, also 
a and 


L. MONTAGUE, aeheres, Mass. 








The Programme 
applicants by DK. L. SAU VEUK, Green 8t 


THt SAUVEUR COLLEGE OF LANGUAGES 
REMOVED FROM 


AMHERST and BURLINGTON to OSWEGO, N, Y,, 


JULY 12 to AUCUST 20. 


of the Eleventh Session of the College will be ready on March 5,and sent to 
reet, Germantown, Pa. 
For Kooms aod Board, address, MK. A C. MATL OON, Oswego, N.Y. 





TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





NOTICE. 

We pay from $3.00 to $12.00 (depending 
on salary) to the first one reporting where 
a teacher is wanted, when we succeed in 
filling the vacancy. Give particulars. 


the Bridge Teachers’ Agency, 


110 Tremont street, Boston, Mass. 
ine is perfect 


BEST AND. CHEAPEST 


je ag ~~ 5 out of wit curri- 





This is what 
a2 —{e=. 





his work never wrote & ence ‘noth: 

compiler of (el in It, and hence fis valne. For, 

having no personal partial 
vse 





wo many 
~- Hh and there is a good index to the V.lume. New 
plates, new ius! new x. 
set delighttal, oug bo" 7 tor guns peupie 
this the most 
that we! owe ever seen.” Price, 
6 Sen Coates © Books, and © et a 


c. w. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. ¥. 


AN’S EXCH 4 


w QO” teachers’ Bureau. “& 
(FoR BOTH SEXES.) 
8 Professors, Teachers, Governesses, M 
soleus, ete. to Col nd 
Churches. Also rs, 
Copyists and Cashiers to Business Firme. 
Address, (Mrs.) A. D. CULVER, 
320 Fifth Ave., N. ¥. 


Reliable Teachers 
"Toees geoviges Se for Families, Schoois, Col- 
k Teachers supplied with Positions. 
schools Free to Parents. 
School he — and sold. ‘School and 
lal, etc. 


as MIRIAM co 
31 E. 17th St., bet. Broadway 
New York City. 
AMERI 


BEST TEACHERS, career. |= 


vrompiiy, provides See Somes, Schocis, ant | coed 














and 4th Ave., 





Skilled Positions. 
Circulars of Good free to Parerts 
School rented and sold. 
School and Material, etc. 


J. W SCHEBMEBHOEN & OO., 
4merican Schoo! Institute. 7 Bast 14th 8t., N. Y 


THE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Successful Teachers seeking better po- 
sitions, and Su i - and com- 
ttees wan good Teachers, are 
invited to a to Everett O. Fisk, 
Manager, 13 Place, Boston. 














DO YOU WANT TEACHERS ? 
DO YOU WANT SCHOOLS? 
Southern School Agency. 


(ESTABLISHED 1880.) 
1, Procures COMPETENT Teachers for faboste 


and Families without charge. 2. lies 
TEACHERS seeking positions with suitable io tives 
at small cost. For sulars address, with 
stamp, 8. 58. W OOLWINE, Propr., 26 South 


Cherry 8t., Nashville, Tenn. 


weom/THE ALBANY TEVCHERS’ AGENCY. 


Provides schools of all grades with competent 
Teachers. Assists teachers in obtaining - 
tions. Our extensive SCHOOL FuRNiIsHING busi- 
ness affords us facilities for conducting a success- 
ful AGencyY DEPARTMENT at MUCH LESS THAN 
THE USUAL CHARGES. 

Application yay and eee pectic ulars to any 
address. = ©., Managers, 

508 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 








Inter-State Teachers’ Agency. 
San Frascisoo, CaLirornia. 

Offers unsurpassed Opportnnities to those dostring 
positions as Teachers. Our matm office, located in 
keading metroyolls of the, West, with numerous 
Branch Offices in the East, earnest repre- 


= CJ 
t#” Correspondence wantei vith a suitable om 


‘or the manasnment of ap 
ences, D. Adams ent “Cornell “Oniveraity, 


K. Preside 
D. M. L De Ose Prof Michigan Upiverst 


Ba Fiosias aimee iufidine, Chica ou 


Schools, Families and Colleges with teachers. 


+ | sentation at only one 





teachers with tior.> Recom mends none 
schools to parents. Mrs. L. F. Brock waY, Mang’r, 
Established 1 


ENDORSED BY LEADING EDUCATORS. 





American and Foreign 


Teachers’ Agency, 


introduces to colleges, schools, and families su 
Principais, Assistan 


4G very department of instruo- 
wm overnesecs [or ¢ 
; recommends schools to parents. Call 


‘D or address. 


amerton and Yorsun Teacher! Agency, 


23 Union Square, 


Pennsylvania Educational Bureau. 


Business ee 
4. WHITE, - -™ Academy, Ni 
Ins her writes: ‘Ha secured this postion 
Bureau | can testify to its effici- 
Hschcrs ca rey upon havi their mertts 
Ly prese' obtaining Information of 
good situations tin all parts of the onet Its bust- 
mess is conducted in an honorabie ent 
ner.” Many needed, now. For - 
form and list of testimonials address R. 
LAND!8, Maxscen, 631 Hamilton St., All ntown, Pa. 


TEACHERS WANTED. 

We h.ve on our books numerous “cals” for 

ose teachers for September. Successful Super- 

ntendents, Princi Specialists and Grade 

Teac wan stamp for circular and 
application blank. 

e wy ae” co., ; MANAGERS. 
UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
16 Astor Place, New York 





faith! 











T= publishers of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 
would esteem it a favor if names of 
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TAKING COLD 


Is the Beginning of Disease. 


If you are in robust health you may wear out 
the cold. a ane he det is peaner than 


Will Certainly Wear You Out. 


Medical authorities all agree that the very first 
thing to be done when — “oy that you 
have taken cold 


OPEN THE BOWELS 


Teo Relieve the Sees ae 
System. 


Then take a sweat, and be careful not to expose 
yourself. The purest, most harmless, best 
cathartic in the world is 


SCHENCK’S 


MANDRAKE PILLS 


WHICH ARE PURELY VEGETABLE 


And used eed soeeentnon tod by the 
t physicians. 


Price, Twenty-five Cents. 
DR. gone. See hon © ry 
DR. J. H. SCHENCK & aod, Faletdatin, Pa. 


R.H. MACY &C0. = 


14th 8T., SIXTH AVE., and 13th 8t., 
NEW YORK. 





ion, 








GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


SPECIALSALE OF LADIES’AND CHILDREN’S 


MUSLIN 
UNDERWEAR, 


ALL OF OUR OWN MANUFACTURE AND 
DESIGN. OUR PRICES ARE THE LOWEST 
IN THE COUNTRY. 


RARE BARGAINS IN 


LINENS 


AND HOUSEKEEPING GOODS, OUUR OWN 
DIRECT IMPORTATION, 


UNAPPROACHABLE BARGAINS IN 


BLACK AND COLORED 


Silks and Dress Goods 


OUR PRICES BELOW ALL COMPETITION. 
TREMENDOUS MARK-DOWN IN 


SUITS AND CLOAKS. 


OUR ENTIRE STOCK AT LOWER PRIJES 
THAN EVER REFORE KNOWN. 


SPECIAL CARE GIVEN TO MAIL ORDERS. 


SPRING AND SUMMER CATALOGUE WILL 
BE READY ABOUT APRIL1. COPIES WILL 
BE MAILED ON RECEIPT OF TEN CENTS. 


R. H. MACY & CO, 
SILKS. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO. 


Offer this week in fine imported Silks : 
too Pieces 23-inch Colored Gros Grains 





at $1 per yard; price has been $1.50. 75 
Pieces of 21-inch Gold Satin ames 
at 85c. ; reduced from $1.25. 100 Pieces 


of 24-inch Black Satin Damasses at 85c.; 
marked down from $1.25, 100 Pieces of 
24-inch Faille Francaise and Satin Pekins 
in ‘Two Colors” at $1.50.; they are 
excellent value for $2.50. 


An examination is invited. 


Broadway and lith S8t,, 
New York. 





carta 
SS 


SAMPLE B 


for ots. ob 5lsamples of —_ 
for 6-cts postage. 





For51 new aroma. 


ESSEX CARD W: 


Otte torsos, Cone: 


6 CENT 





THE PUBLISHERS’ DESK. 


A NEW BUSINESS FOR DAYTON. 








The Largest Bicycle Establishment in 
Ohio, in Connection with 





A Bicycle Riding Halland Nickle Plating 
Works. 





Few people in this city are aware of the 
number of bicycles in the United 
— and the e amount of capital in- 
in them. For the lastsix years Mr. 
My W. Gump, at 38 North Main street, has 
been selling bicycles with his other goods, 
until that branch of his business has be- 
come so extensive that hereafter he will 
devote himself to bicycles alone. He has 
— received orders from Oregon, Cali- 
ornia and New Mexico. There is not a 
state from Main to Texas in which he has 
not received orders. He has in rear of his 
store a complete repair shop, fitted up es- 
pecially for bicycles, and gets work sent in 
as far west as Nebraska. His nickel plat- 
ing lant turns out work that is fully equal 
at of any in the trade. To prepare 
- the coming season’s business he will re- 
move February ist to the double rooms di- 
rectly over his present store. The second 
floor will be devoted to a show room, 
where will be shown over a hundred new 
and second-hand bicycles, single and 
double tricles, lamps, bells and everything 
pertaining to the bicycle business. 
peThe third floor will be devoted to riding 
, where different sizes of wheels 
wi rill be be kept and instructions will be given 
to learners. 
The two-story brick repair shops in the 
rear will be refitted with new machinery. 
Besides difficult re g and job wor 
nickel — will given special atten- 
tion.— Dayton (O.) Journal. 


Those teachers who intend to take ad- 
vantage of the low rates of railroad fare to 
js ne offered in connection with the 

y+ ler of the National Educational 
Association, or of the excursion rates to 
the resorts of Colorado and California, 
should remember that the ‘ Burli n 
Route,” C. B. &Q R. R., offers facilities 
and first-class accommodations for reach- 
ing those points from Chicago, Peoria, or 
St. Louis. It runs through Pullman 
sleepers from Chicago direct to Topeka, 
and reclining-chair cars, dining cars, Pull- 
man sleepers and luxurious 
coaches to Kansas City, connecting direct 
with Lape reclining-chair cars and pas- 
senger coaches from Columbus, Indianapo- 
lis, and Peoria. The “ Burlington Route” 
is also the only line with its own track 
from Chicago, Peoria, or St. Louis, to Den- 
ver, either y the way of Kansas City or 
Pacific Junction, Council Bluffs, or Omaha, 
through Pullman sleepers being run for 
the entire distance from Chi to Denver. 
At its various eastern and western ter- 
minals it connects with through trains 
both from the east and for all points in 
Colorado and California. For tickets and 
rates, or general information regarding 
the “ Burlington Route,” apply to your 
nearest coupon ticket agent, or address, 
ag yn Lowell, General assenger Agent, 
B. & Q. R. R., Chicago, Ill. 


W. J. Weedon, 25 Chambers st., New 
York, ap oats to take examination copies 
of school ks off the hands of teachers, 
and pay cash for them. We are person- 
ally acquainted with Mr. Weedon, and 
can vouch for his reliability. Send to him 
for further particulars. 


The friends and well-wishers of those 
estimable gentlemen, Messrs. H. W. 
Elisworth & Wilson, will be intere-ted 
in the recent change in the style 
and title of the firm; but while their 
friends acy regret the retirement 
of Mr. Wilson, they may rest assured 
that the good-will of the business 
fraternity will remain unimpaired toward 
the house as it now stands; and its best 
interests will be subserved by Mr. Ells- 
worth, the remaining representative, who 
will continue in perfect readiness to sup- 
ply the demands for the wel! and 
favorably-known Ellsworth Reversible 
Series of Writing Books. 


IMPORTAN', 
When you visitor leave New York oar. eave 


ovat at vit the Grand Union Bi Srrare Hire an Grand 


ae \ rooms Sipes mp at 2 cost.of one 
= | Peon legen co and upwards per da 





nger } 





FEdror. [Bjoremus ON 


Tomer Soaps: 


“ You have demonstrated that a fer fectly pure 
soap may be made. I, therefore, Cordially come 


mend to ladies and to the communi: ee 
the employment of your pure ‘ La Belle 
article,” 





Is made from the choicest quality 
of stock, and contains a LARGE 
PERCENTAGE of GLYCERINE; 
therefore it is specially adapted for 
Toilet, Bath and Infants. 








Y* Costumes 
of Finest fabrick 
are 


- witht ijery 
LEWANDO'S 


FRENC DYEING AND 


CLEANSING 
ESTABLISHMENT, 
17 Ay Zenple Fy Place, | Pifth Aye. oo, a: Vath St 


Price List oom Preu 
STATEN ISLAND 


Fancy Dyeing Establishment. 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO., 

5 and 7 John Street, New York. 

47 North Eighth Street, Philadelphia. 

43 North C les Street, Baltimore. 

Clean and Refinish Dress Goods and 
. Dresses Cleaned and Dyed without 


ods ‘received and returned by mail and ex- 
; also called for and delivered free within 

Pit ity limits. 

Send for Circular and Price List. 


A FRINGED LINEN TIDY! 


And Imported Embroidery Cotton to work it for 16c. 
A FELT TiIpy! 


And Imported Emobr Stik to work ~ = for ‘— 
yee di Waste Stik, 25c. age. 
of Satin, Plush Velvet ileoes. f nto 


Ingarle’ . Inst Book, fore ree 2c. sta 
New Book. Use Fancy Wi 











Dye, 
Ri 





“How to aiertats, tor 10c. 
All t in this advertisement > Pk sy stam) am 
Address J NGALLS, n, Mass. 





BOOK AGENTS WANTED. for 


PLATFORM ECHOES 


or LIVING TRUTHS FOR HEAD 


By John B. Gough. . a 
crown work, brim ini 

piers or maies ue age geod, ull of 

and tears,” it sells to all. it 

‘e and Death of Mr. Rev. LYMAN AB- 

Sires — un ane omen. oo 
Write for circulars 

ON D. WORTHINGTON & CO. Martford, Conn? 















ELEGANT SHAPE, 
HEALTH and 
COMFORT 


Perfectly Combined in 

MADAME FOY’S 
Skirt Supporting 

CORSET. 


It is one of the most 


‘a 
tory in the market. \y 
For sale by all lead- deals P 


ing dealers. 

Price by mail $1.30. 
FOY, HARMON & 
onabwi WICK, New Haven, Conn. 





THEY NEED 








THEY FIT AT ON justin; 
the form pF fein ad oting th sg, epscives to 
movement so that it is tmpossibic to break 
steels. Satisfaction guaranteed or money re- 
funded after three weeks’ wear. Try them 
once and you will wear no other. Look out for 
worthless imitations see that the name why -.'9 is 
on the box, ALSO OUR GUARANTEE. sale by 
all leading dry 








CHICAGO CORSET CO.) 
Chicago, ITl., and New York Ctty, 


,DRESS REFORM. 


Jersey Fitting Undergarments 








etc PRG BE: 25 en fe Be 
G meet 14, MES. A FLETCHER, | 


THE WONDERFUL 


LuguRé ci 


c . 
c 








r 


rt 





Combi 
‘G0 ES. Price, $7 
CUBURG WT’ 00. Ha bth ot, PHILA PAL 


NOVELTY RUC MACHINE. 













Pat. Dec. 27,1881.) For making 

ugs. Tid tes," Hoods, Mittens, etc. 

Sent oy mail, re + — Price 
GENTS 


$i. Man'frs 
ug Patterns on ‘burla 






ona ‘Geabers in Yarns 
o., Toledo, oe. 


Stamped R: 
Address’ E. ROSS & 





UR readers are urged to examine the ad- 
vertising columns each week, as inter- 
esting announcements will always be found 
there. When communicating with advertis- 
ers, readers will render a special service to 
ScHOOL JOURNAL by mentioning it on such 
occasions. Some advertisers seem to re- 
quire this evidence that their announce- 
ments meet the eyes of the particular class 
they desire to reach. Hence this request. 











Rose Dinner Set, or 
weet or Jor Beautiful Perior H 


Saunas pone co we. 


TIDINGS TO ALL! 


et Or OF RELIABLE. 
reatest inducements ever offered. Now's your time to get ut 
po vey Pipe eee Mes Teas and Coffees, and secure a beautifu! 

Gold Band or Moss Rose China Tea 
Gold Band, or Moss 
ng Lamp, or Watch. No house can 
eo and at the head and defy competi! 


THE ‘GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 


NO HUMBUG 


or Handsome 
silet Set, or white Granite 
ve the same 





ahd te teases, Sinle Siasts 

















on 


200s 2c: 


eraeare " 


























"@ @eve wn ? 
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Scrofulous Affections 


Humors are caused by a vitiated condi-| Of the Eyes, Lungs. Stomach, Liver, and 
tion of the blood which carries disease to | Kidneys, indicate the presence of Scrofula 
every tissue and fibre of the body. Ayer’s;in the system, and suggest the use of 
Sarsaparilla purifies and invigorates the | a powerful blood purifier. For this pur- 
blood, and eradicates all traces of the| pose Ayer’s Sarsaparilila has always 
scrofulous taint from the system. proved itself unequaled. 


I have used Aver’s Sarsaparilla, in m I was always afflicted with a Scrofulous 
family, for Serofula, and know, if it Humor, and have been a great sufferer. 
taken faithfully, that it will thoroughly Lately my lungs have been affected, caus- 
eradicate this terrible disease. I have | ing much pain and difficulty in breathing. 
also prescribed it as a tonic, as well as an | Three bottles of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla have 
alterative, and honestly believe it to be the | relieved my lungs, and improved my 
best. blood medicine compounded. —W. F. | health Ny. — Lucia Cass, 360 Wash- 
Flower, M. D., D. D. 8., Greenville, Tenn. | ington ave., Chelsea, Mass. 


For years my daughter was troubled| I was severely troubled, for a number 
with Serofulous Humors, Loss of Appetite, | of vears, with an affection of the 
and General Debility. She took Ayer’s|and with Weak and Sore Eyes —the re- 
Sarsaparilla, and, in a few months, was sult of inherited Scrofula. 


Cured By Taking 


Since then, ——w she feels debilitated,|a few bottles of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla m 
she resorts to this medicine, and my 5 eyes and stomach have ceased to trouble 
with most satisfactory results.— Geo. me, and my health has been restored. — 
Fullerton, 82 W. Third st., Lowell, Mass. E. C. Richmond, East Saugus, Mass. 


I was very much afflicted, about a year| Three years ago IT was greatly od pad 
ago, with Scrofulous Sores on my face| with my Liver and Kidneys, and wit 
and body. I tried several remedies, and | severe pains in my back. Until L be, 
was tre by a number of physicians, | taking Ayer’s Sarsaparilla I obtain = 
but received no benefit until I commenced | relief. This medicine has helped me won- 
tuking Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. Since using|derfully. I attribute my improvement 
this medicine the sores have all disap-| entirely to the use of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 

ured, and I feel, to-day, like a new man.| and gratefully recommend it to all who 
Fem thoroughly restored to health and | are troubled as I have been. — Mrs. Celia 


strength.— Taylor James, Versailles, Ind. Nichols, 8 Albion st., Boston, Mass, 


The many remarkable cures which have an healing, purifying, and vitalizing 
been effected by the use of ffects obtuined by using Ayer’s Sar- 


Ayer’s Sar saparilla 


saparilla, furnish convincing evidence of | are speedy and permanent. It is the most 
its wonderful medicinal powers. economical blood purifier in the world. 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. | Sold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 


GLOSS 


DRESSING 














BUTTON ~ OTTiLEY, 


Mitre.. NEW YORK. © 


Tian SUPERINTENDENTS, PRINCIPALS 


TREASURE-TROVE | 3 Months for 20 cents. 
And Pupils’ Companion. tay June and July Numbers. 
In luctory Offer JULY NUMBER WILL BE SENT OUT BY 


THE 20TH OF JUNE. 


We desire to have TREASURE-TROVE introduced into hundreds of Schools during 
the present month, where as yet it has not been in use. We, therefore, make the above 
offer, when ordered in clubs of ten and over. 


SECURE A LARGE CLUB AT ONCE IN YOUR SCHOOL. 
(te It will add greatly to the interest of your school. 














OR ee 
A Fortunate Quarrel. (Frontispiece), - “whips aegie oh eel 
A Merry Maiden M ‘ - (Poem.) M. T. Rouse, hoe Sabet pele : 258 
Letty’s Idea. Mary WINCHESTER, - -* 258 


Grand Canon and the Lower Ganchjes. (Illustrated). KIRKE Hazurr. 259 
Little Stories iu Silver and Gold.—I. W. Ranp LPS, < ~ 


Lucky Boy. Pror. JOHN MONTEITH, - - x d 266 
The Dervishes. (Jllustrated). MARGARET ARCHER, - - ° 4 - 269 
Table Hints. Dr. Dio Lrwis, - - - - - 271 


A Red-Hot World. (Ilustrated.) CYRUS M. Canter, 2 - - 271 
The Peacock Butterfly. es) Mary E. Tousey, | - “ é 


Daisy Nurses. (Poem.).............--....-05 259 |The Opossum. (IVustrated.) S.C. Wuear. 
arith ‘Sally Ann.’ EE SEES gw) 259 | A Mammoth Egg 
Cruise o y Ann.’ we 
Stories from History. English Kings. 
= —— eae Wi ou NN NE I i TT Ech 
an Beis El Se ee = Héary iV" faving 3” ito 
The Fountain of Youte. ‘ne BESsIE 
EL I ee 
, On See Ge ee. tt 2 as = 
fc Hata AR: om Se 








BL. KELLOGG & C0, Educational Publishers, 26 Clinton Pl, N.Y, 
JUST PUBLISHED: A NEW EDITION OF 


PARKER’S TALKS ON TEROHING. 


Given — CoOL. ‘ae eng J W. PARKER, (formerly 6 of-Guiner Mas.) 
z ‘ore the Martha’s Se Summer o: Hoported by Le OF aa & oy 





5 laid 
Saar 2 og en paper, and 
sseienslaintinaieinneacebectinenh anamh anaceemnideiibbitiiiiiass it is one of the first books needed 
by the tyneher who dpsiees to cindy the Bon oe Et hee been seventiy stop- 
Wee we the following tlcgram r ‘Apr brat “Tt Emeccee 
& 60.— ‘State Heirsduction” A new edition tes 
just been issued. ile cccceh of pulee. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 25 Clinton Pi., N. Y. 





“Time works wonders,” said a 
man of twenty-seven, when he EF hoa | 
home, and found his elder sister only 
eighteen. 


Tt is remarkable what a difference there 
is in the sensation when you get a letter 
inclosing a ten dollar bill and when you 
get one inclosing a bill for ten dollars. 


‘*THE man who rules himself,” says an 
old proverb, “isaking.” It might have 
added : ‘*- And the man who tries to rule a 
woman will find himself aching.” 


“REMEMBER who you are talking to, 
sir !” said an indignant parent toa facetious 
boy. ‘‘lam your father,sir! ‘ Well, 
who’s to blame for that ® suid young im- 
pertinence, “ "tisn’t me.” 


Two clever gentlemen of different relig 
ious persuasions were discussing the abil- 
ities, peculjarities, evc., of promnent 
clergymen of New York. One of them 
remarked : 

* Weil, there is the Rev. Dr. ——, of 
the Unitarians : he’s certainly a very able 
man. 

*: Very,” replied his friend, “‘ and his 
power of dictivn is great.” 

“* Certainly,’ said the cther, “‘and so is 
his power of contradiction.” 


GENTLEMAN—*‘ What are you doing 
nowadays, Uncle Erastus ?” 

Uncle Erastus—‘‘ [se workin’ for Sam 
Jones, sah.” 

Gentleman—‘* What at ?” 

Uncle. Erastus—‘‘ Pickin’ blackberries } ¢ 
up on ole Mrs. Brown's pasture lot.” 

Gentleman—‘“ Doesn't Mrs. Brown ob- 
ject to it?” 

hop Erastus—‘ She doesn't know it, 
Ba 

Gentleman—‘‘ What does Sam pay you 
for pickin’ Mrs. Brown's berries 7 

Uncle Erastus—“ He ‘lows me half 
what | pick.” 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 
MRS, ham apy L4 aoe, 8u oraee 
SOOTHES the the CHILD, cOFTENS the ‘ouas ee any 


all m, CURES WIND CULIC and is 
FOR DIARRHGa. 25 UTS. A HOTT 


SOME one says that liquor re 
the voice. This is a mistake, it only makes 
the breath strong. 


with Hypophosph tes. Is a combination 
of two most valuable remedies, in a pala- 


table and easily form, having 
great heali nt enening proper- 
ties, most valuable in Consumption and 
wastiny diseases. 


~ es this Sunday ball playing is very 
sinful” 

** It ought to be stopped.” 

“So it ought. Why, last Sunday two 
or three of us went out fishing, and the 
players in the next field made such a rack- 
et thut we didn’t catch a single fish.” 


Catarrh,—For fifteen years I have been 
greatly annoyed with this dis- 
ease, which caused severe pain in my head, 
continual dropping into my throat and 
unpleasant breath. My sense of smell was 
much impaired. By a thorough use for 
six months of Ely’s Cream mI have 
entirely overcome these troubles.—J. B. 
Case,, St. Denis Hotel, Broadway and 


264 lith St., New York. Not a liquid or snuff. 


SPEAK of a man’s marble brow, and he 
will glow with conscious ~s but allude 
to his wooden head and he’s mad in a 


minute. Language isa slippery thing to 
fool with much. 


MADAME PORTER'S 3 coves BALSAM. 
is one of the oldest mt remedies for Coughs 
and Colds. Give it 


A door is sometimes a jar, and an earth- 
quake always is. 


The sigh of the seamstress: A hem ! 
Glenn's Sulphur Soap neals and beaut ties, wo. 


Hill's Hair and Whisker Dye—B’ack & Brown, Sc. 
Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 Minute, Ba 


““Well, that beats me!” the boy ex- 
claimed, when his teacher sent him up to 
the principal's room to borrow the mas- 
ter’s rattan. 


quick pulse, aod pan in the left side, ure ay mp 

consumption. Retieve 
og | chest and gure the sug emouy inawit "and 
Bagiieh | Certain, at any ee 


Favorable weather for earner 
When it rains pitchforks. 
Pane 





Scott’s Emulsion of Pure Cod Liver Oil | remed 


Care for the Children 


Children feel the debility of the changing sea- 
sons, even more than adults, and they become 
cross, peevish and uncontrollable. The blood 
should be cleansed and the system invigorated 
by the use of Hood's Sarsaparilla. Give it a trial. 

“ Last spring my two children were vaccinated. 
Soon after, they broke all out with running sores, 
so dreadful I thought I should lose them. Hood's 
Sarsaparilla cured them completely; and they 
have been healthy ever since. I do fee! that 
Hood's Sarsaparilla saved my children to me.” 
Mrs. C. L. Taompson, West Warren, Mass. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Made 
only by C. 1. HOOD & OO., Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 


CREAM BALM CATARRH 








causing healthy secre 
tions. It allays inflam- 
mation, protects the 
membrane of the nasa! 
pa-sages from eaddl'ional 


senses of taste and sme). 
Net « Ligeld or Snef. 


A particle is a ay into ach nostmiand w agreea- 
ble to use. Price he Dense ste Send for 
circular, ELY BROTH Rs, Druggiste. ego, N.Y. 





MME. ZADOC PORTER'S 
CURATIVE COUGH BALSAM. 


Favorably known and large- 
ly used in dew York City and 
vicinity for over r fifty years. 


25, 50, and 7 7c. A BOTTLE. 
The 75-cent bottle contains 
four times as much as the 25- 
cent bottle. 
ONE or THE BEST, CHEAP- 
EST. AND MOST EF- 
TECTUAL OF 
_ REMEDIES. 





FOR 
COUGHEB, COL DS, CROUP, WHOOPING COUGH 
ASTHMA, AND ALL AFFECTIONS OF 
THE THROAT AND LUNGS. 
A Purely Vegetable Expectorant ; not a violent 
y, and very agreeable to the taste. 


PEOPLE’S LINE. 


STEAMER 
DREW AND DEAN RICHMOND. 


The Evening Line on the Hudson River 

41, Novth Hive reas thanal Steet from Pier 
o ver. of ¢ reet e week 

day at Tickets sold and poner *ked 

to all norte East and West. Leave AL- 

BANY for NEW YORK, at 8 P. M., or on arrival 

of trains from the North, West and East. 

J. H. ALLAIRE, General Ticket Agent, Pier 

41, North River, N: « York. 

M. B. WATERS, General Pass’ Agent, A'bany. 














We have been shown some of the boys’ suits re- 
vertised 


g3 





summer suit of flimsy, 
shoddy ——- cheap at any price for imme- 
diate wants ? 


After you have seen the alleged bargains else- 
where, call and examine the strong, medium- 
a gh selling for $5, $6 and $ 

here, please see what Bt we ane coins in Cape? 
hoes. hats, shirts-wuists and furnishings. 


ROGERS, PEET & C0., 


CLOTHES, HATS, AND SHOES, 
Se9o-S575 Broadway. 
Opposite MEeTRoOPOLI“AN HoTeL, 
NEW YORK. 

CALL AT THK 


DENTAL ROOMS 


or 
DR. J. W. STEWART, 
234 Strect and Oth Ave., 


your teeth need! attenttorn. Reliable W 5 
Hf —— Plastic fillings cor tochen aan 
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THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


A Grammar and Composition 


FOR COMMON SCHOOLS. 


By E. O. LYTE, A.M., 
PROFESSOR OF PEDAGOGICS AND GRAMMAR, STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, MILLERSVILLE, PA. 


Introduction Price, 65 Cents. 


{t is impossib)e within the limited space here to give any a te description o 
hence we would ask every teacher Seiee 2 an luumpoved’ homte book of Grammar, tor 
oar for the complete work, so as to examine and judge for himself as t o its merite 
sem) 
ject to return if not adopted. 


D. APPLETON & CO., euNTEnerS, 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO, ATLANT. SAN FRANCISCO. 





f this new work; | Stan: 


will be sent to those requesting it, on receipt of wy A ee peice, the book ¥. traveled in 
lan 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


Barnes’ New Geographical Course. 


TWO BOOK SERIES, 


Barnes’ Element Srosr apy, Cloth, & .60 
Barnes’ Complete eography. bd 1.30 
The object in pa wat in the = these books was not so much Cheapness as Perfection, 


which, after all, . 
THE COMPLETE GEOGRAPHY. 

Map Drawing, combined with Comparative 
All the names | Areas, isan important feature of the book. Syn- 
ns, especially those opsis, Topi Reviews and Saseesse Lec 
of the cities, are Taseren in large ty sons are oy at the end of each cha: . The 

Time, Com —e Bulletin of Recent Discoveries and Progress 
Areas, Elevations, and rature; Heads ©: Events is a unique and valuable feature. It is 
of River Navigation, Seal of Distances hpousns up to date with every new edition. 
ven time by rail or steamer. ae a 7  Appentx x are given Areas, Populations, 
cipal Seaporis, and po ft eg eet Length of Rivers, 
Commercial Routes are all hows. can cing Vocabulary. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, NEW YORK and CHICAGO. 








NUMBER LESSONS, 


PATENTED DECEMBER Sth, 1885. 


FOR SUPPLEMENTARY WORK IN ARITHMETIC. NUMBER TABLETS for Supplementary Work i Ill Arithmetic, 


This series consists of 9 numbers, covering all the more important rules of Arith- 


By A. W. POTTER, M.S, and T. J. McCONNON, Ph.D. 





metic, NumberTablets, Nos. 1 to 12, dozen, m ‘ " m ‘ r < 80.86 
ALL THE WORK IS FRESH, ORIGINAL, PRACTICAL. humberTablete, No_A, eon Os a ee eh ae 
Answers to Number Tablets (pamphlets), pa per copy, ~ - - ° ° 12 

There are about 240 Examples and 64 pages in each Number. The price is 72 SS Tablets, Nos. 1., IL., - m:, 2.26 


cents per dozen ; or, we will d 
press, at 85 cents per dozen. 


A Key of Answers for Convenience of Reference is published separately. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, Publishers, 
87 Franklin St., Boston. 743 Broadway, New York. 


STON EK’s 


History of England. 


iver them in any part of the country, by mail or ex- 








af Supplementary Work, 


sheets ; 
forated, ¢0 eo taee fa 2 tains ie f Script, d ed for this 
a ures. No. 2 con pages 0 e and engrav ‘or 
caries, Sag ty A copy- eae 


ih Tablet consists of 50 pages of examples, Se and me be eutaceat = handed in by 
uw ple with from five to fifteen pages of blank pa’ 
Orders for mail shipment must be ss bheoieanaenen one otz cents in stamps for each Tablet. 


LANGUAGE TABLETS, 


for schools of all grades. In twelve parts, each containing 
50 sheets of from five to ten exercises to be written out on sheet below, which is per- 
and handed in to teacher. Numbers 1, 2, hn p NeneneEy illustrated with 





N 1 to 4 are also ruled on ascale of ks, with double ruling 
Numbers 4 to 12 have single ruling, per dozen 86 BK, 
iad” Descriptive catalogue orwarded, on “application. 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & CO., 


170 Chambers Street, New York, 22 Bromfield Street, Boston, 
327 Sansome Street, San Francisco 209 Wabash Ave, Chicago. 





By A. P. Strong, LL.D., ated, with Maps, of Schools, City of Springfield, Massa- 


chusetts. Fully Illustra with Maps, etc. 
This text book will be found a well- an partial history of a country, written in a 
style to interest the pupil in the main rical ee ws wearying him with a mass of unim- 
portant facts and figures. 


life and pro- 


A spooving feature of the book is the pro social 
the state of y 


nners aud habits oF the peopl 
am tnd os an idea of the manners and habits of the people, and o 


at di na 

It has woouatt been ado aoe in the public schools of Boston, Brookline, and 8 id, Mass.: 
Portiand, Me.; Xtinnea Minn.; ns Indianapolis, Ind.; Grand Rapids, Mich., etc., tae sent for 
examination on receipt of 50 cents. 


Address, THOMPSON, BROWN, & CO., 23 Hawley Street, Boston. 


VALUABLE NEW BOOKS 


Published by A. Lovell & Co., 16 Astor Place. N. Y. 

FROEBEL’S EDUCATION OF MAN. Translated by Miss JOSEPHINE JARVIS, 
with preface to the Amcrican Edition, by Miss ELIZABETH P. PEABODY. 

Handsomely Bound in Cloth. Price, by Mail, $1.50, 

PRACTICAL WORK IN THE SCHOOL ROOM. A Teenacnies of Lessons 
in the mom 1 3 — : of Gosentiing | School No. 49, New York City. Parr I—The R= 
Body, Pupil’s Edition, 36 cents, Parr Il—The ABC Reader, price 

Part IiJ—Lessons in Plants, price $1.00. 


R. W. ery in ees Century, ar of — methods used in 
whatever their merits, 


jutely perfect. There 9 was = ees dunes preter-natural in the 
answered every —= that was tothem. They cxploded as soon as they were touched : and 
their answers were always 98 Gane 7r.nne exact 08 if they had been revised by a committee of law- 
yers or mathematicians” books and learn how it is done. 


MACMILLAN @ 00'S IMUSIC BOOKS. 


SERIES OF + tna nemeg TEXT-BOOKS. 
Three Holy Children, $1, by Stanford, is a 


Huxley’ s Lessons --O8. Sy 
Gotiie's Lessons te Fagecal Geog. ..--..---- 
. tary © | new Cantata of great power and brilliancy. 
Ss —, oS tromenly,.. 1.25| Richter’s Harmonies, $2—Richter’s Coua- 
os aque cent £206 on sugiientinal terpoint, $2—and Richter’s Fugue, $2—are 
tional Catal three standard books on composition, by an eminent 
112 Fourth Ave., New York. German Harmonist. 
Operas. The best and most complete editions. 


HUGHES NEW WALL MAPS. ‘ 


Prepared ex waters re sccpareier use and adapted |$2—Carmen, $2—Fatinitza, $2—Lakme, $2— 
to any series ice Maritana, $2—Mefistefele, $2—Mignen, $2.50— 
Zenobia, $2—and many others. 


Zdbrettos. full and complete, of 80 operas, for 25 
centseach. Cheap editions, 15 cents each. 


Easter Music. In quantity. Send for Lists. Or- 
chestral parts furnished when desired. 


Winner’s Ideal Metheds, each 75 cts, are fa- 
mous and really good cheap Methods for Violin, for 
Flute, for Accordeon, for Cornet, for Banjo, for Guitar, 
for Fife, for Clarinet and for Flageolet. 


Mason’s Piano Technics, $2.50, are constantly 
increasing in favor, as most valuable aids to practice. 
All teachers should use them, 


Any book mailed for retail price. 





this school :—“ The results 
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Size uniformly 54x68 ine mounted on | 
cloth, with rollers, walened al varnished. Sen 
for list and prices. 


Booksenors, |OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 





CHARLES De SILVER & SONS, "* °° @2sen Street, Philadelphia. 


PUBLISHERS OF 
A loam oe mp ee rataige sora 


“We do amiss to spend ah Say much ) ——aaeed Latin 
and Greek as might be learned Gone and nd delightfully dhs pe a nah an. ”—MILTO 
st er’s I liad, Gospel ost. John, and 





Xenophon's As Anabasis, each to teochere, > 180." 
ammar; adapted tothe Interlinear Series of Classics, 


ondibaaleaens te einen OL 10: 

Sargent’s Standard Speakers, Frost’s American Speaker, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s School 
Histories, Manesca’s French Series,etc. 
2" Sample pages of Interlinears free. Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications. 


IMPROVED GEOGRAPHICAIL AND HISTORICAL 


CARD St! 


200 CARDS AND 1000 IMPORTANT FACTS IN EACH SET 

The most Fascinating and Instructive Exeicise ever introduced into the School or Home 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Price of each set, $1.00. 

appREss J. W. FREEMAN, South Charleston, Ohio. 


3 THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL C0., 


THE NEW BOTANY. 

KELLERMAN'S ELEMEN' TS OF ANY LUUVALII 
Sy ie Sites ese rw Toate | reine este, raring, Models 

Bs. canting ILLUSTRATED =. ewe 
PLANT ANALYSIS. A classified list of the} PRANG’S DRAWING MODELS. 


By WA Keller ~ Ph.D. 2m $1.00. tines aa mans hare > — ee type the 

ellerman, 0. ve 8 r 
py DY f Form and Dra in Primary and Gram- 

Send for Catalogue and terms for introduction. b There _ ing th Solid i Tablets 


JONN E. POTTER & CO. Publishers, Philadelphia. aged in a caret any graded series, oo with 
and 
faraished at the To 4 possible prices. rey have 


- 
been adop‘ed by the lead: — of the country, and 
= See absolutely jispensable to the correct teaching 
of Form aud "heaping in every stage, and especially 
at the outset 


Send to us for Catalogues. PRANG RDUCATION 


THE PRANG Bt Sak ag ie co, 
7 Park Street, Bosto: 
We furnish Gratis on application : 


m, Mass. 
Catalogue of Educational Books and 
Teachers’ Aids. 


Catalogues of Books for Schools ana| MONROE'S INE WY READERS. 


Home Entertainments. 


SS of Plays for Amateurs, 
andaed and Minor Drama, 
including amet DeWitt’s, Ames’ 














LEASE mention the JouRnNaL when corresponding 
P with advertisers. 








tHe VERY LATEST, 
ano THE VERY BEST. 
CONTAINING ALL THE MODERN IMPROVE: 


f Fiction, including Seaside #ENTS IN METHODS, ILLUSTRATIONS, TYPE, 
culo of Mtn ae 7 PAPER AND BINDING, WITH MANY ORIGINAL 


FEATURES NOT FOUND IN OTHER BOOKS. 


ENTIRELY NEW READING MATTER. 


ae we nae oe FREE. 
x on receipt ¢ hu, P&tG, CIRCULARS AND SPECIMEN PAGES 


Henry A. Young & Co.,, COWPERTHWAIT & CO. 


Catalogue of Standard Works. 





Importers and Educat 
Joun A. BoY.Le, ae, 
15 Bromfield Street, ton C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York. 





55 FRANKLIN 8T., BOSTON, MASS. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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PERRY & 62 PE 











SAMPLE BOX containing 36 





No. 107. 


—<aa= For Schools. =: 











